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¢ CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 
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LITTLE RIVERS. A Book of Essays in Profitable Idleness. By Henry Van Dyke. 


Profusely illustrated. 
12m0, $2.00. 


* Readers will find Dr. Van Dyke a pleasant expounder of nature and a very entertaining companion,""—NV. VY. Avening Sun. 


THE ART OF LIVING, By Rosert Grant, With 135 illustrations by C. D, Gibson, B.’W. Clinedinst, and W. 
H. Hyde. 12mo, $2.50. : 
** He deals with the practical problems in the everyday life of the everyday man with his own characteristic wit and fancy.”—Baeston Advertiser. 
THE BACHELOR’S CHRISTMAS, and Other Stories. By Roserr Grant. With 21 full-page illustrations by C, 
D. Gibson, Irving R. Wiles, A. B. Wenzell, and C. Carleton. 12mo, $1.50. 


“ It contains some of the very brightest stories by this very bright author. A thoroughly fascinating and delightful book.” —Philadelphia Press, 


UNC’ EDINBURG. A Plantation Echo. By THomas Nexson Pace, Illustrated by B. W. Clinedinst. Small 
folio, $1.50. 


Q 

Uniform with the handsome illustrated editions of “ Marse Chan,” “ Meh Lady,” and “ Polly.” 
CONSTANTINOPLE. By F. Marion Crawrorp. Fully illustrated by Edwin Lord Weeks. 
| 


Square 12mo, $1.50. 
** It gives a charming description of Turkish life, and depicts sights and scenes in the Sultan’s capital.”"—PhA/ladelphia Telegraph. ; 


ECHOES FROM THE SABINE FARM. By Evcene and Roswett Martin Fievp. 


Beautifully illustrated by 
Edmund H. Garrett. Square 12mo, $2.00. 


WOMEN OF COLONIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY TIMES, A Series designed to portray the lives and the 
times of the eminent women of the Colonial and Revolutionary periods. The first volume, now ready, is on 
Margaret Winthrop, and written by Mrs. ALice Morsk EARLE. 12mo, $1.25. 


ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS, AND KINGS. Queen Anne and the Georges. 


By Donatp G. MrrcHet. 
12mo, $1.50. 


Continuing the former volumes, “ From Celt to Tudor,” and “ From Elizabeth to Anne.” 

REFLECTIONS AND COPIPMENTS, 1865-1895. By E L. Gopkxtn, Editor of the New York Evening Post. 
8v0, $2.00. 
A volume of essays selected by the author from the mass of his work during thirty years of editorial experience. 


¢ COLLEGE GIRLS. By Asse Carter Goopior. Illustrated by C. D. Gibson. 


12mo, $1.25. 
The stories are all excellent in quality, and some of them are exceedingly bright.”—Boston Advertiser. 


MSS JERRY. By AvexanperR Brack. A novel and original love story, illustrated from photographs from life, 
16mo, $1.00. ; 


@ COUSIN ANTHONY AND I. Some Views of Ours about Divers Matters and various Aspects of Life. 
( with “ Windfalls of Observation.” By Epwarp S. MarTIN. 12m0, $1.25. 


? CRUISING AMONG THE CARIBBEES. Summer Days in Winter Months. 
editor of New York Observer. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


Uniform 


By Caries A. Stopparp, D,D,, 


CAMEO EDITION. New volumes in this dainty series are “A Chosen Few,” selected short stories, by Frank R. 
Stockton; “A Little Book of Profitable Tales,” by Euczne Fieip; “ Reflections of a Married Man,” and “ The 
Opinions of a Philosopher,” by Ropert Grant. Each volume, with etched frontispiece, 16mo, $1.25. 
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RLES wpb SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


The Stories of the Ages. 


Uniform with the “ Elia” Series, Printedon 
pgs yp Ms er aud bound in full rough | 


It tops, 16mo, (644x444 inches), | 


sank wehiane? (in box), $2.25. 


dark , and wmber, 

SELECT TALES FROM THE GESTA ROMANORUx. | 
Translated from the Latin.--HEADLONG HALL. By 
Thomas Love Peacock.—CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gas- 
kell.—TALes BY HINRICH ZSCHOKKE.—THE 

AND THE RinG. By Thackeray. 
iitustrations, —UNDINE. By 
Tilustrated. 


The Fly-Leaves Series. 


Printed in dainty style on deckel-edge Ac ea 
full rough ooze calf, circuit edges, 16mo, 8 


2. worms By Eminent Hanns. By Wm. M. 
CLUB, By Sores Taylor.. Witha 

ekteues tp eaena Henry Stoddard. 
Previously Saunas 


1, VERSES AND FLY-LEAVES. By Charles Stuart 
Calverley. 


British Barbaria ans: « 
A Hill-top Novel. By GraN?T ALLEN, author of 
“The Tents of Shem,” etc., etc. 16mo, cloth, 


A yrighted American edition of wate. § Ure latest 
novel by the author of the ** Woman Who D 


About Men: 


What Women have Said. An Every-day Book. 
pn geome gue arranged by Ross PorTsrR. Uni- 


Rose 
With the autbor’s 
e La Motte | ouqué. 


*About Women: What Men have |. 


Said.” 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


Heine’s Lyrics. 


Lyrics and lads of Heine, Goethe, and Other 

German Poets. ‘iIranslated by Frances HELL- 

¥ mee. an edition, revised and enlarged, 
0, 


A Bank of Violets. 


By Fanny H, R. Poous. 16mo, cloth, $1.00, 


“A dainty volume, full of sweet and delicately 
melodious verse.” — The Independent. 

“The author is an accurate painter of nature, as 
seen in the changing seasons, in hill and vale, in 
flower and forest, in vird and beast, and in the 
diviner workmanship of man, While in 7 pathy 
with the external world, the author has a heart for 
human fellowship and an ear for the voices calling 
us from beyond the vail.” — Zion's Herald, 

* There is no line of pessimism or despair. There 
is on every page the breath of sweet violets, redolent 
with the fragrance of hope and life, ‘Ihe volume 
~~ a unusually pretty seiting.”—Donahoe’s Maga- 


Mimosa Leaves. 


Poems by GRACE Dewi0 LirohPtELD, author of | 
*Only an Incident,” etc. Ornamental head- 
yiesee and initials by Helen M. Armstrong. 
6mo, ornamental cloth, in box, $1.50. 


Poet’s ‘ 


Poems by various authors. Selected and ar- 


ranged by ELIZABETH RICHARDSON, 12mo, gilt 
top, $1,25. 

Putnam’s 

Portrait Catalogue. 
A new catalogue of standard books published 


By, G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York and London. 
ith 92 half-tone portraits of certain of their 
more noteworthy authors and with references to 
1000 books. 8vo, ornamental cover, 108 pp. By 
mail, prepaid, 10 cents. 





For sale by all bookrél’ Tie. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


27 West 23d Street, New York. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 

Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church. 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 

Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 





| 
*,” There are three different colors of binding, 


‘Art, fucton, History, 


Travel, Poetry. 


| Messrs. HovGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 


MRS. JAMESON’S WORKS ON ART. 
SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART, 2 vols, 
LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS. 
LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA. 

MEMOIRS OF THE EARLY ITALIAN PAINTERS. 

Edited by Miss EstELLE M. HURLL, with a 
| memoir and portrait of Mrs. Jameson, ‘This 
forms a very beautiful and desirable edition of | 
| Mrs. Jameson’s Art Works. 5 vols., crown 8vo, 
bound in simple but artistic style. Each vol- 
ume contains nearly 100 illustrations, selected 
from the works of great masters. The first two 
volumes are now ready. $3.00 each. 


A GENTLEMAN VAGABOND AND 
SOME OTHERS. 
By F,. HopKINsoNn SMITH, author of ‘‘ Colonel 
Carter of Cartersville,” ‘‘A Day at La- 
guerre’s,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
This book contains nine thoroughly interesting stories, 


told in the delightful manner for which Mr, Smith is 
famous. 


and fifty copies. A beautiful book, in general 
style like the large-paper edition of ‘‘A Day at 
Laguerre’s,” It is printed from type of attrac- 
tive face, on fine imported hand-made paper, 
and is a volume whick book: lovers will appreci- 
ate. Price, $3.00, net. 


RECONSTRUCTION DURING THE CIVIL 
WAR IN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. 


By EBEN epee Scotr. Large crown 


8vo, $2.00 
This important work discusses many of the questions 
raised by the War for the Union and its successful issue. 


They are qneutiods which statesmen and political phi- 
losophers had not before had occasion samen 
sider ; but in the light of ag tong experiment they have 
a profound interest, and Mr, Scott has treated them with 
marked ability. 


THIS GOODLY FRAME THE EARTH. 
Stray Impressions of Scenes, Incidents, and 
Persons in a Journey touching Japan, China, 
Egypt, Palestine, and Greece. By FRANCIS 
TIFFANY, author of ‘‘ The Life of Dorothea 
Lynde Dix,” etc. Crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound, $1.50. 

Mr. Tiffany has produced a book apart from and dis- 
tinctly above ordinary books of travel ; and it is written 
with so much sprightliness and humor that the reading of 
it isa delight. 

IN THE YOUNG WORLD. 
Poems for Young People. By EpitTH M.' 
Thomas, author of ‘* Lyrics and Sonnets,” ‘‘ In 
Sunshine Land,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
Miss Thomas possesses in a rare degree the power of 
interesting youthful teaders in poems which are so finely 
imaginative and so lyrical in ey as to give them 
unquestioned rank as has sufficient 


poetry 
variety, no litrle humor, a delightful ‘eechiean, and ought 
to find a large audience. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17TH STREET, NEw YorK. 


WHY R&AD ANY BOOKS BUT THE BEST? 


Seeker and knower are brought together in 
A List of Books for Girls and Women and Their Clubs. 
Men and Women of authority in the most interesting fields 
of literature have chosen its 2,100 titles, adding just the 
word of description and criticism an inquirer wishes to have. 
Some of the departments ; 
Fiction, areviewer for the Nation. History, Reuben 
G. Thw ites. Natural History, Olive thew e Miller. 
aw. Fine Art, Russell 





Education, Prof. kdward R 5: 


Sturgis. a Snag =. Krehbiel. —— Occu- 
a, or f, Domestic Economy, 

seful Arts and i Livelihoods. Auyusta H. Leypot te 
Hints ris’ fu~ Women’s Clubs, with pettee 


Constitution and By-! — 
paper, soc. 


Published for the ppt lant Library Association. 
Library Bureau, 146 | Franklin St., Boston. 





BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS. 


Branches: 2 New York; Chestnut 
ab be Philadel h a. pm peg eer y Ay Chicago; fig Sanwa 
t., London, 


take pleasure in announcing a beautiful Edition of | 


Large-Paper Edition, \imited to two hundred | 


to cone | - 


THE LITERARY SHOP. 


25 CENTS. 


The Forum 


| 
| NOVEMBER 
Contains: 


| The Third-Term Tradition, 





JOHN BACH McMASTER, 
| ‘The General R silroad bined jon, 
HLEY 


Oo. D. AS ‘ 
President Wabash Railroad Co. 


The Onn as a Career 
t. ALFRED T. MAHAN, U.S.N. 
OOKS, 


A nen of Huxzley’s aon 8, 
oF _ ins Hopkins University, 


. K. BR 
Plutocracy and Paternalis: 


Professor LE’ Bsr F. WARD. 
Woman's Position in Pagan 
“i BOVESEN. 


H. 
Studies of Notable Men: ~_ 
(Al “VATRALS KY. 
The Modern Literary . W. BOK. 
The Chief Tatuences | Oh os Car 

ATOLE FRANCE, 
The Centenary re Jonn 
OMERY SCHUYLER. 
wee, 


WARD F. ADAMS. 
A Generation of Coles Women, 


ANCES M. ABBOTT. 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO., 


NEW YORK. 


Coéperation cons 


25c. a Copy. $3 a Year. 
All News stands and Newsdealers. 





The Mercantile Lib: 
ASTOR PLACE. Contains 250,000 Volumes, 
Branches; 426 sth ave. and 120 Broadway. 
Books delivered to all parts of the city. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 


‘George H. Richmond & Co., 


12 East 15th Street, New York. 


(Publishing Department of D. G. Francis & Co } 


LA CHARTREUSE DE PARME. B 
HENRI BEYLE. Translated from the Frenc 
by E, P. Ropins, Illustrated with 32 etch- 
ings by G. MERCIER from designs by V. 
FOULQUIER, and with a portrait of the author, 
3 vols., 16mo, cloth extra, gilt tops, uncut. 


The edition is limited to 1050 copies, as fo'lows: 


750 copies printed on Dickinson antique paper, 


cloth, gilt top, uncut, plate proofs of etchings, $7.50 
250 copies printed on Van Gelder hand-made paper, 

cloth, calf backs, uncut, India proof etchings, 12.50 
50 copies printed on Japan paper, cloth, vellum 

backs, with haus of = etchings on vellum and 

Japan 5 ‘ ° 25,00 


Each set will be numbered and certified by the printers, 
Messrs. Tuzopore L. Devinng & Co. 


‘*A masterpiece. . . . One of the finest observers 
and most original writers of the age.""—Bauzac. 


DOLLY DILLENBECK. A novel by JAMES 
L. FORD, author of ‘‘The Literary Shop.” 
With illustrations. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Second edition. 


By JAMES L. FORD. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


** His very victims will laugh as they read. 
not they are past praying for.”— Zhe Natron. 


SPANISH ARMADA TRACTS. No. 1. 
Letter from Capt. CUELLAR to his Majesty 
Pui iP II., dated October 5, 1589 Now first 
translated into English, by Henry D. Sepe- 
wick, Jr. Small 4to, $1.25 vet. 


If they do 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


FOR NOVEMBER 
CONTAINS : 


AFTER THE WAR, by Larcapio HEARN. 

THE FUTURE OF NAVAL WAR-FARE, by WALTER MITCHELL. 

THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE, by Ropert S, PEABopy. 

A TALK OVER AUTOGRAPHS (fifth paper), by Gzorce BirkBECK HILL. 


Aside from these features there are instalments of two powerful serials, three short stories, 
essays, poems, book reviews, and the usual departments. 


FOR DECEMBER | 


will contain another of Joun Fiske’s historical studies, 


THE STARVING TIME IN OLD VIRGINIA. 


Three Short Stories: 

WITCHCRAFT, by L. Dovca tt ; 
THE END OF THE TERROR, by Rosert WILSON ; and 
DOROTHY, by Harriet Lewis BRADLEY. 
The New England Wood-Pile, an outdoor sketch, by RowLanp Rosinson; Being a| 
Typewriter, a discussion of the relation of the machine to literature, by Lucy C. BuLt; | 
Reminiscences of Eastern Europe, by Harrizt Waters Preston ; The Defeat of 


the Spanish Armada, by W. F. Ti_ton; Notes from a Travelling Diary, by 
LAFCADIO HEARN. 


| 
} 





FOR 1896 


The Atlantic will present to its readers varied contents of surpassing interest. 


There will be no long serial story, but in its place will appear several short stories running 
through three or more issues, as well as single-number stories, by HENRY JAMES, Mrs. WIGGIN, 
Mrs, CATHERWOOD, and others. 


AMONG OTHER FEATURES WILL BE: 


Delightful Sketches of Travel in out-of-the-way places in England, France, and Spain. 

Three further papers in the ‘* New Figures in Art and Literature’’ series, treating in 
turn a rising Musician, a Painter, and a Writer. 

Important Papers on Literary History, comprising Letters and Journals of Famous Authors. 

Articles by writers of acknowledged authority will treat of Education and the Enrichment of 
Town Life. 

Race Elements in American Nationality. A Series of Papers of absorbing interest upon 
the elements represented in American Nationality by the Scotch-Irish, Imsh, English, 
German, Scandinavian, and Negro. 

Aside from the above there will be the best of Essays and Poetry, exhaustive Book-Reviews, 
and the usual departments. 


35 cents a copy. $4.00 a year. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 








The Chicago Press Clipping Bureau, 
30 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, 














w rates to writers, publi . Pp | men, 
NEW YORK OFFICE, EQUITABLE BUILDING. If If 
= you ’ you 

The Standard Masterpieces of a sixteenth 2 

Engraving and Etching, both old| subscriber year subscriber 

and modern. The best portraits; now now 

of eminent persons. The works is paca is 

of Durer, Rembrandt, Bartolozzi, the Jan. 1 the 

Seymour Haden, Whistler and| tyme 1896 tiete 

other masters. to to 
Correspondence is invited. ie ites 
Prints sent on approval to any $3 2 year a 


Frederick Keppel & Co., Paris, ~ ayenne: Or Fer 


, and 20 East 16th Street, 
ork, 





| 
| 





McClure’s 





Rudyard Kipling 


Several New Stories. 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


**St. Ives,” a historical adventure novel. 


Ian Maclaren 


New Drumtochty Stories. 


Anthony Hope 


The most powerful serial story of adven- 
ture of the year, and New Zenda Stories, 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


Autobiographical Papers. 


Bret Harte 


New Californian Stories, 


Octave Thanet 
Sarah Orne Jewett 
Conan Doyle 
Robert Barr ana 
Stanley Weyman 
Will also contribute short stories, 


THE NEW LIFE OF LINCOLN BEGINS 
IN THE NOVEMBER NUMBER 


10 Cents a Copy $1.00 a Year 
S. S. McCLURE, Limited 














30 Lafayette Place, New York 
wearer) 
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The Best Investment, 


You cannot possibly 
read more than one 


per cent, of the litera- 
ture of the day. Why 
lose precious hours 
on worthless reading, 
when you can have 
the very best only ? 

=a & Thie le what te given 
in CURRENT LITERATURE, which 
writes Paul D. Reese, of Athens, Ga., “I 
get more than from any other investment 
/ ever made."’ London Vanity Fair speaks of 
it as a ‘‘ wonderful compilation, the like of 
which ta unknown In Europe,."’ If you do not 
know It, mention this advertisement and a 
sample copy will be sent free. Current 
Literature is $3.00 a year ; 26 cents « num- 


ber. Send for Clubbing List. The Ourrent 
Literature Publishing Co., New York, 
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* A NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


CASA BRACCIO. 


By F. Marton CRAWFORD, author of ‘ Saracinesca,” ‘‘ Sant’ Llario,” ** ag ym = eammaacadl ete., etc. With Thirteen Full-page [illustrations from Drawings 
y Castaigne. 


Two VOLUMES, 12mo, BUCKRAI, IN BOX, $2.00. 
“ There ed little question that ‘Casa Braccio’ will prove to be the great novel of the year.” —Advertiser, Boston. 


“Su 


een ators is at his best when on Italian soil, and ‘Casa Braccio’ prom 


ion more intense even than in ‘ Pietro Ghisleri.’”—P/aindealer, Cleveland. 
ed, dramatic and 
‘ continues to fulfil ite early promise of being the author's strongest and most picturesque essay in fiction.”—Beacon , Boston. 

* the author shows his artistic power, and makes it more and more evident that this latest work of his is the greatest. "— Advertiser, Boston. 


Bi fd all points of view * Casa Braccio’ is the most artistically fin 
ase 
“To * Casa B 





@ have here a choice morsel of peeratese that will take its place amorg standard fiction.”— Book 


Leaf, Denver. 
to be one of the best of his novels. . The dramatic quality is stronger, 


werful work Mr, Crawford has produced.”— World, New York. 





‘By 8. R. CROCKHTT, Author of ‘‘The Stickit Minister,” ete. 


THE MEN OF THE MOSS-HAGS. 


arts @ History from the papers of William Gordon of Earistoun in the Glen- 
kens, and told over nentk by 8. R. Crockett, author of ‘‘The Stickit Minis- 
ter,” “The Raiders,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





‘By FRANK BARRETT, ee of ‘‘ The Admirable Lady Biddy 
. ‘ane.”” 


A SET OF. ROGUES, To Wit: 


Chris Sutton, John Dawson, the Sefior Don Sanchez De Castillo de Cae- 
te and Moll Dawson. Their } bear Conspiracy, and a True Account 


of Their Travels and Agront eres. ba oy ether with many Surprising Things, 
now ‘or the First Time, as the Faithful Confession of Christopher 
Sutton. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 





By WALTHER RAYMOND, Author of ‘‘ Tryphena in Love,” 
“Love and Quiet Life,” ete. 
IN THE SMOKE OF WAR. 
A Story of Civil Strife. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


By Mrs. F. A. STHEL, Author of ‘Miss Stuart's Legacy,” ete. 


RED ROWANS. 
By Mrs. F. A, STBEL. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


By H. G. WHLLS, Author of ‘* The Time Machine,” etc. 


THE WONDERFUL VISIT. 
By H. G. WELLS. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGH, Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redelyffe.” 


A LONG VACATION. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





| By ROLF BOLDRE WOOD, Author of ‘* Robbery under Arms,” eto. 


THE CROOKED STICK; Or, POLLIE’S PROBATION, 
By RoLF BOLDREWOOD. Crown 8yo, cloth, $1.25. 





By ANNE EH, HOLDSWORTH, ore: ‘Joanna Traill, Spin- 
ster,” 
THE YEARS THAT THE sede HATH EATEN, 
By ANNE E. HOLDSWORTH. 12mo,cloth. (Just Ready.) 


By ARTHUR PATERSON, Author of ‘A Man of His Word,” 
‘‘4 Daughter of Nez Perces,” ete. 


A SON OF THE PLAINS. 


By ARTHUR PATERSON. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





By F. ANSTEY, Author of ‘‘ Vice Versa,” ete. 


LYRE AND LANCET. A Story in Scenes, 
By F. Anstey. With illustrations. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 





By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, Author of * Marcella,” etc. 
THE STORY OF BESSIE COSTRELL, 


By Mrs, HUMPHRY WARD. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 





By GHEORGHE MOORE, Author of '‘ Mummer's Wife.” 


CELIBATES, 
By GEORGE MoorE. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


JOHN LA FARGE, LECTURES ON ART. 
Considerations on Painting. 


Lectures given at the Metropolitan Museum, New York. By Joun La FARGE, 


New Volume by the late Walter Pater. 


MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES. 

A Series of Essays. By WALTER PaTER, late Fellow 
of Bras~ nose College he mt for the press by 
CHaRtes L. one gly 

: b> 12mo, cloth, $1.75 
r. Only 100 copies printed on John 
pidkineee re Obs hand-made oe per. 3,00 net. 


liow of Oriel Col- 





Wricat, 
New Story Book for Children by Mrs. 


Molesworth, 
THE CARVED LIONS. 





BY Mat Macneil ot Uhisasttad by 
taatae 7. ome, e' ustra y i 
co Mery, th 81.00. meee Pel | rags ALDIS WRIGHT 


Sir Henry Irving's New Play, 


KING ARTHUR. 


A Drama: in a Projogue and Four Acts. By J. | 
ComYNs CARR. 8vo, cloth, 75 cents net. 





THE LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGER- 
ALD TO FANNY KEMBLE. 


Collected and edited, with Notes, by WILLIAM ALDIS 
12mo, cloth (Eversley Series), $1.50. 





Uniform with 
LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZ- 
GERALD. 


Square 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


Just ready. 
ESSAYS IN TAXATION. 


By Professor EpwIn R. A. SELIGMAN, Professor of 
Political Economy, School of Political Science, 
Columbia College, 8vo, cloth. 





New Volume of the ‘‘ Ha-Libris” Series, 


BOOKBINDINGS. 


Old and New: Notes of a Book-Lover. By BRANDER 
MatTrHews. With numerous illustrations. Im- 
perial 16mo, satin, cloth, gilt top, $3.00. 

*,* Large paper, Edition de Luxe. Printed through 

2 volumes, out p= Poe J isaac vellum. Only 100 copies printed, 





NEW BOOK BY MRS. BRIGHTWEN. 
INMATES OF MY HOUSE AND GARDEN. 


By Mrs. BRIGHTWEN, author of ‘‘ Wild Nature Won by Kindness.” Illustrated by THEO. CARRERAS. 12mo, cloth, $1. ” 





UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 


THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. 
Two 


82mo, cloth, 75 cents; paper 
cover, % cents. 


illustrations. 1 
$1,50. 


THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE 


Complete in 1 volume. Cloth, $1.25. In | And the Wonders of the World We Live in. With| By the e ht Hon. Sir J , MP. 
"Serier, 82m hird edition. Cloth, gil y E.R. & on. Sir Jonn saeeece, Bart. 


THE USE OF LIFE, 


it top, Crown 8vv, cloth, $1.25, 





MACMILLAN & COMPANY, 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 













The Critic 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1881) 


Published every Week, at 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1895 


The Decay of Spirituality in our Literature 
AT ONE TIME or another in the life of every man there 
comes to his mind a realization of the mystery of the uni- 
verse, which makes an epoch in his existence. Sometimes 
it is by contemplation pure and simple that this comes; but 
oftener it is the presence of death or the passion of love 
that first rouses out of sleep his consciousness, to excite it 
to asense of the existence of space and time and the other 
scarcely conceivable qualities of the universe. The skies, 
the seas, the planets, the suns—the myriad suns—of other 
solar systems flit before his eye, and still his imagination 
cannot reach a limit, strive as it may. -His mind shrinks 
back—weak, maimed and terror-stricken. He feels that 
one single second of adequate grasp of the mystery of the 
universe would burst his brain. He is eager to turn away 
from such awful contemplation. That way madness lies. 
It is at this moment that, once and forever, he accepts as the 
primal tenet of all thought, the fathomlessness of the mys- 
tery of existence, and all his subsequent considerations of 
man’s life are more or less permeated with thisfeeling. With 
this for a basis, he realizes the helplessness of man in the 
presence of such forces as he caught a glimpse of, and he 
feels the pathos of the coming and the going of whole nations 
of men without explanation. The knowledge of the certain 
grasp some day of death upon his own frame fills him with 
a deep sense of the pettiness of the daily worries and ambi- 
tions of his life. The unseen, the spiritual, is now felt by 
him to be the larger part of his existence, and his unity with 
it is recognized. To absorb this spirituality, to have it every 
day, is to live with a proper sense of proportion, to kéep the 
mind in harmony with truth. It becomes then the warp and 
woof of all feeling as well as thought; it intensifies all feel- 
ing by the aid of thought, extending through it and illumin- 
ating it, so that thought and feeling become one. Without 
this spirituality, life has no deep seriousness, no needs beyond 
the needs of earth, Glitter and the blare of trumpets are 
alone sought, and are unassociated with anything beyond 
themselves. The stars in Heaven are forgotten, or they 
tell us nothing ; all deep thoughtfulness, religion, God, are 
unimagined. 
It needs but a short examination of our literature to find 

a justification for saying that the dulness of vision which I 
describe is at present limiting the horizon of us Americans ; 
in other words, that the spiritual life, both of the nation and 
the individual, is not what it was ‘before the great War. And 
first to strike us is the fact that no high poetry, worthy. of the 
name, is being produced by us. Nor, upon looking farther, 
does there. seem to be any fiction whose primary end is the 
literary expression of the permanent and spiritual truths of 
human.nature. Even the simple gift of reflection, as shown 
by the essay, is seen to be possessed by very few in the land. 
It may be admitted that now and then. in the last thirty 
years, some solitary voice has been raised to speak of other 
than temporary and temporal matters; but the author of it 
has not long remained above the level of his time. He has 
been swamped in the general average of cleverness and 
materialism. 

It is not difficult to convince anyone that it is a long dis- 
tance from the spirit of the day in which Emerson and Haw- 
thorne and Thoreau wrote. And can one be accused of 
g0ing far astray in suspecting that the sun does not shine, 
hor the morning break, as it used to in those days? Then 
we were accustomed to see these commonplace events not 
oe dagen the eye, but with the soul. 

__ But the question now comes, What is the reason of this 
decay of spirituality in our lives, and by consequence in our 


literature? The answer is not difficult to find, if we apply 
ourselves to a study of the causes that underlie the ma- 
terialism of the times. The first uf them that claims our 
attention is an old one, but one still operating after more 
than a hundred years—namely, that we have not yet done 
with the settlement of our enormous country. The old 
stimulus of acquisition still survives, and dominates our en- 
ergies in the form of toil for wealth, This is an influence 
which has run through all our national life, but it had‘a 
period of abatement during the Civil War, and it was after 
this that it returned with an impetus so strong that we are 
to-day the most materially prosperous people of this globe. 
Nevertheless, we are not even yet willing to think of other 
things. To such engrossment as this how idle it would be 
to suggest so absurd a thought as that in “getting and spend- 
ing we lay waste our powers”! 

Although this devotion to materialism would seem almost 
a sufficient answer, by itself, to the question we are asking, 
there is another and even more pervading cause for the 
poverty of high hiicrature in America. This is nothing less 
fatal to it than the disappointment which we as Americans 
feel in the inadequate fulfilment of the promises of democ- 
racy. There is no evading this charge; we find the spirit 
of disappaintment everywhere, and particularly in the most 
civilized part of the land. Instead of the old enthusiasm 
that democracy used to excite, the pretensions of the peopie 
to wisdom are to-day met with sneers or regarded with de- 
spondency. Even some of our wisest thinkers have allowed 
themselves to be sickened with doubt as to the future of our 
democracy. We seem to have lost the belief that we once 
had in the magnificent ideals set up by the Declaration of 
Independence. The consequent collapse of the great- 
hearted inspirations that they fostered in us, has driven us 
into an apathy and a cynicism from which we turn for a 
refuge and a compensation to the pursuit of materialism—a 
pursuit which, as we have already seen, was natural to us, 
from the force of circumstances, There really seems to be 
nothing left to complete our development into selfish ag- 
grandizers, heedless of national pride, scarcely even patriotic, .” 
As if to make the outlook for a change hopeless, it is no- 
ticeable that our despondency over the results of democracy 
does not find reliefin otherfaiths. Other systems of civilization 
offer no cheer to us. Kings and queens are no source of 
envy to a melancholy such as ours. Our complaint goes 
deep; it includes human nature itself. And here—where we 
least expected it—in this very extreme of despair, we can 
catch a glimmer of its opposite, hope. For this disappoint- 
ment with humanity is, in its very essence, spiritual, and has 
its root in that yearning for the ideal which is never quite 
extinguished in the human heart, But at present we are 
unconscious of this basis of spirituality for our doubt, and 
we are still seeking happiness in materialism. We need to 
be pitied and to be helped, but there is no one to do it but 
ourselves. 

One other cause for our present condition remains to be 
spoken of—one which, like the last, has also not been at work 
among .us until, within the present generation. This is the 
inroad that science has made into old, established religious 
doctrines, and which has so greatly influenced men, not only 
in this country, but all over Europe. Weakness and uncer- 
tainty have crept into their religious faith; they are still 
without anything to take the place of their old convictions, 
and, being as yet unadjusted to the new truths of science, 
are careless of their faith, or non-believers, Thus still another 
incentive is furnished them for coming to the decision that 
there is no profit in life to be found in the unsubstantial. 
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In deciding that these three great influences—namely, the 
love of money, disappointment with democracy, and the 
iconoclasm. of science—are the chief causes of the decay of 
spirituality among us, we need be at no loss for proofs, ‘fhe 
presence of these influences may be detected not only in 
literature, but in the newspapers, in the streets, at social 
gatherings. One’s own fireside may not be wholly uninfested. 

Meanwhile, ought we not to begin to realize that we shall 
not see, or think, or feel, deeply, until they have been got 
rid of? If we would but examine each one of them, we 
would soon learn its exact value. And first of all we should 
ask ourselves whether we have not reached a point of pros- 
perity where it will be safe to pause and consider whether 
temporal success is the only success to live for. Or, after 
all, is it really a mistake to suppose that the life one does not 
lead is more beautiful and more precious to its possessor 
than the life one does? Next let us ask, Why this weak 
fear for democracy, unless it be that the fault is with our 
own faith rather than with democracy ? We used to think 
that there was no more fascinating ideal than it presented to 
the lover of his kind. And what could he more inspiring, 
intellectually and morally, than the last expression of democ- 
racy—the expansion of the female as a civilized being ? 
But now we do not even seem to know that we have ample 
material in our democracy, with its hopes.and its aspirations, 
for contributing to the eternal attempt which literature is 
always making to give adequate expression to the human 
heart. Yet it was not so very long ago that a mist came 
over the eye and a silence on the tongue, at the mention of 
the name of Lincoln. Ah, no! there is no defect in de- 
mocracy, and the sooner we accept its permanency, and try 
to live up to its ideals, the higher will be the life that we 
lead. We must learn to be serious and self-esteeming, and 
not be ashamed to feel a:confidence in our national existence 
as the expression of these ideals. As for science, it has 
been reconciled with religion long ago, but it seems to be a 
slow process for men to assimilate this fact. But the nearer 
that we get to the time when we shall have learned that the 
chief teaching of all science is the harmony and the eternity 
of all manifestations of the unknown, the sooner shall we be 
able to return to a belief in a Providence, and consequently 
to religion. At present, in America. it looks as if it 
might be a long time before we got rid of the influences I 
speak of. But all that we have to do is to look into our- 
selves as men and as Americans, and we will see enough to 
» make our hearts thrill at the richness of our heritage. No 

longer then will our lives be materialistic, unpatriotic, irre- 
ligious, and our literature unillumined by the light of spirit- 
uality. Livincston Hunt. 


Literature 
** Our Western Archipelago ” 

By Henry M. Field, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
THE MANY JOURNEYS with which Dr. Field has relieved 
the labors of the pulpit and the editorial desk, and whose 
well-told histories compose now an instructive and widely 
popular library of travel, have till last year been made in 
various regions of the old Continent. Europe “from the 
Lakes of Killarney to the Golden Horn,” Africa and Asia 
from the Barbary coast to Japan, have been illustrated in 
many pleasant volumes, full of the spirit of keen and kindly 
o>servation and reflection. Last year the route was fortu- 
nately changed to our own continent. The good fortune of 
this change has been not merely to the author and his 
readers, in producing what the latter will probably deem the 
writer’s best book of travel. The countries visited may also 
be esteemed fortunate in being made clearly and attract- 
ively known to many whose ideas about them have been ob- 
ecured by ignorance or warped by long-standing prejudices. 
None of these drawbacks are likely to withstand the influ- 

ence of this bright and winning narrative. 
The trip which we are invited ‘to follow takes us through 
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Canada, from Montreal to Vancouver Island; then north. 
wardly to Alaska, and thence back to the states of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Montana, and the Yellowstone National 
Park. It 1s a route abounding in subjects of interest, 
Least, perhaps, among these in attraction is that which the 
author has chosen for the title of his book. ‘Our Western 
Archipelago” is a national possession whose collective name 
will probably be new to most American readers, and whose 
value and interest may not seem to them specially great. 
The cluster of islands, for the most part barren of animal 
life, which forms a ragged and intricate fringe along the 
western coast of Alaska, must certainly take a humble rank 
among the archipelagoes of the globe; and even the de- 
scriptive powers of Dr. Field fail to give them in the mass 
an inviting aspect. But in some of them, and particularly 
at Sitka and Metlakahtla, he finds topics which will be of 
undeniable interest to all philanthropic minds. The journey 
through Canada, the history of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, the descriptions of the Rocky Mountains and the cities 
of Vancouver and Victoria, the voyage along the picturesque 
borders of the Northwest Coast, with their cedar forests and 
frowning glaciers,—the pathetic stories of the Indian mis- 
sions,—the stirring life in the busy and aspiring towns of 
Washington and Oregon,—the startling history of the Mon- 
tana “ Vigilantes,” renewing in our days the early experi- 
ences of California,—and finally the ever-surprising wonders 
of the National Park, capitally portrayed,—make a narra- 
tive of varied attractions, which, while always informing, is 
never, under the author’s skilful hand, allowed to become 
tiresome. 

Among the subjects of special interest might be particu- 

larly mentioned the account of the early fortunes of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. It was on the invitation of its 
President, Sir William Van Horne, who had been a friend 
of the author’s world-rencwned brother, Cyrus W. Field, that 
the present trip was made, From him, also, was learned the 
story of the vicissitudes and trials which, as told by our 
author, make what might almost be styled a financial romance, 
We further learn, with pleasure, that the President’s early 
friend, the father of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, had 
been honored in connection with the Railway by having his 
name conferred on one of the loftiest Rocky Mountain peaks 
near which it passes. Mount Field, the “sister mountain” 
of Mount Stephen (the latter named for the first President 
of the Railway), with its neighboring station and hostelry of 
Field, where the author and his niece rested after an exciting 
mountain trip on the Fourth of July, is commemorated in a 
pleasant chapter. Not-less pieasing is the fraternal remi- 
niscence in the.chapter on Victoria, the capital of British 
Columbia,—recounting a passage inthe life of a former Gov- 
ernor of that Province, Sir Anthony Musgrave. who, by his 
personal influence, secured the union of the Province with 
the Canadian Dominion, and thus ensured the building of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. This Governor’s wife was 
Dr. Field’s niece, the daughter of his late eminent brother, 
David Dudley Field, a legist honored on both continents as 
one of the ablest expounders and codifiers of international 
law. If Dr. Field had continued his journey southward to 
California, he would have found there reason to commemo- 
rate another of the three famous brothers, to whom one of 
his former books of travel is affectionately ascribed in @ 
common dedicaticn—Judge Stephen J. Field, who, as Chief 
Justice of California, and later as a Justice of the American 
Supreme Court, has done much to enhance the judicial 
repute of his native country. 

No one could be more free than Dr. Field from self-as- 
sumption, or more anxious to assert the claims of others to 
admiration. Future biographers will probably decide that 4 
place of honor not inferior to that held by any of the other 
distinguished sons of the worthy Stockbridge pastor is to be 
given to the younger brother, who in speech and in writing, 
in the pulpit or the popular journal, and in many wi 
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read books of travel and history, has constantly upheld that 
doctrine of the fraternity of humankind which his elder 
brothers have sought to make a law of pratcical usefulness. 
The present volume, in its pleas for international friendship, 
will exert no mean influence in favor of that beneficent 
doctrine. The influence will be the stronger and more last- 
ing from its peculiar grace of style, which should give it a 
permanent place among American classics. The charm of 
lucid narrative and graphic description, enlivened by delicate 
touches of humor and gleams of serious thought,—the style 
at once simple, pure, and strong, which delights us in Irving, 
Prescott, Holmes, and Lowell, and seems to have become 
of late almost a lost art,—reappears in this admirable book. 

The only thing in it which one would wish to alter is the 
author's unlucky habit of misquotation, which in such a 
scholarly and usually careful writer is almost phenomenal. 
Tennyson did. not predict a “parliament of nations,” and 
to make him do so turns his inspiring verse into common- 
place prose. For the same reason he should not be made to 
say of any one, ‘Not his to ask the reason why.” Neither 
should Bryant’s magnificent lines on the rolling Oregon be 
spoiled in their flow by a misplaced division. These are 
small matters, but they annoy the reader more than they 
would in an inferior book, where he might overlook them 
with other like offenses of careless writing,—with which Dr. 
Field’s cannot justly be styled. 





*¢ The Religions of India’’ 
By Edward Washburn Hopkins. Ginn & Co. 

IN OUR Days, when there are no “ends” of the earth, 
because the ends have all met together, it is more and more 
understood that Religion is one, while religions are many. 
It has long been a truism in philology that he who under- 
stands but one language, understands none; and so it is felt, 
more and more, that he who knows but one religion does not 
know any. To meet the wants of this generation, which has 
seen a Parliament of Religions, scholars have for some time 
been busy writing to acquaint men with each other's faiths, 
and the harvest is already considerable—at least in book and 
pamphlet. Among these works, the series of handbooks on 
the History of Religions, edited by Morris Jastrow, Professor 
of the Semitic Languages in the University of Pennsylvania, 
promises to-take high rank. ‘The initial volume, now under 
review, a handsome octavo of over 600 pages, is admirably 
fitted for both the general reader and the student. It pre- 
sents a picture of the evolution of religion in India from the 
misty prehistoric times to the present day, when India is be- 
ing reconstructed by. western civilization. 

_ The introductory chapter is especially valuable because it 
gives some idea of Indian chronology, and shows the methods 
of interpreting the most ancient documents. In the study 
of the Indian religions it is above all things necessary to 
have a right principle of appraisement of the value of the 
Vedas and later documents. The statements of these early 
Aryans are not to be judged exactly as we should judge the 
comparatively cold, definite and practical statements in 
western books. He who studies religion must first of all 
clearly understand the differences between the Hindu, Chi- 

. nese, Semitic and the European mind, while it is equally nec- 
essary that he should note the antiquity of religious books, 
and thus judge them according to their place in the develop- 
ment of the race. Only recently, we have had a very inter- 
esting series of Buddhist scriptures in translation, sent forth 
With very little regard to their sequence or growth. Prof. 

ins is very careful to show as far as possible the period 
in the documents of the Hindu faith grew up. His 
chapter on the people and land is extremely interesting. It 
may be called a bird's-eye view of the history of this vast 


conglomeration of humanity inhabiting the richest of the 


peninsulas. In his five chapters devoted to the 
Vedas we read the story of the men who, from the first, 
filled with that wonder at the great forces of nature which is 
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the beginning of philosophy, believed also in a god behind 


‘the phenomenon. “Belief in India was never so philo- 


sophical that the believer did not dread the lightning and 
seek to avert it by praying to the special god that wielded 
it.” The author shows how, out of the mass of many gods, 
the strong powers were gradually separated, becoming the 
popular ones in the pantheon, to whom sacrifice as well as 
tongue-worship . was offered. One of the most suggestive 
chapters is that in which early Hindu divinities are compared 
with those of other Aryans. As the Hindus passed out from 
their original geographical centre and conquered all India 
with the fervor of men believing in a nobler creed than that 
of the races they subjected, we find a vast alteration in their 
religion. The old joyous worship became symbolical, and 
the gods changed ; the priests became gods, and the old ap- 
pellation of spirit, asura, became confined to evil spirits. 
Brahma, which in the old Veda had the meaning of prayer 
only, became holiness, and Brahmanism, with its intermin- 
able ritual and its priestcraft, the popular faith. Its cere- 
monies and its ordeals are luminously set forth. One chapter, 
a sort of appendix, deals with Jainism, which, of all sects, 
the author regards as the most colorless, insipid and uno- 
riginal; the chief points being that: one should deny God, 
worship man and nourish vermin. 

In his treatment of Buddhism, Prof. Hopkins adds a great 
deal that is fresh and suggestive. I1e shows that, instead of 
being negatively protestant, it is a genuine development 
in the religion of India. Very interesting is his reference 
to the analogy of Buddhism with Mohammedanism, showing 
how largely it was a political growth. The touch of the true 
scholar is felt in his careful distinction between what is really 
Buddhistic and what grew out of, or (so to speak) was hitched 
to, Buddhism after it had ceased to be, in any true sense of 
the word, a religion of India. Buddhism was not so much 
expelled from Indiaas it was reduced to the hour andarticle of 
death through its own weakness and corruption. To the true 
Hindu, of course, Buddhism was a heresy which cantured the 
eastern part of India while the western half of the 
peninsula, the old home of Brahmanism, remained true in 
name, and largely in fact, to the ancient faith. When, 
however, in the revival of Hinduism came the con- 
scious act of remodelling and assimilating the indigenous 
beliefs and religious practices of the whole peninsula, a pro- 
found change came over Brahmanism. ‘The author, besides 
his historical résumé of early Hinduism, refers to those close 
resemblances to the Christian religion which have made the © 
personal pantheism of the older Vishnuism so attractive to 
Occidental readers. He discusses the dualism of Vishnu 
and Civa, who in turn represent the All-god, and con- 
sequently each other. His discussion of the puranas and the 
Hindu trinity is of especial interest, since he considers that 
parallels between the latest Krishna cult and the Biblical 
narratives are borrowed from Christian sources, He even 
believes, with some other scholars, that the Civaite phallic 
worship was not borrowed from the southerners, but was due 
to late Greek influence. i 

Prof, Hopkins’s treatment of modern Hindu sects brings us 
to the present day, but he takes a rather pessimistic view of the 
possibility of the right kind of religious reform in India, be- 
cause the broad ideas of the native reformers and re reformers 
have no fitting environment. The founder of a samaj, or 
church, “is lucky if he escapes being deified by one party 
and being looked upon by the other as too dull”—so great 
is the difficulty of keeping in union and in one congregation 
great thinkers and people of inferior minds who have been 
attracted by eloquence but are unable to think. The chap- 
ters on the religious traits of the wild tribes, and on India 
and the West, though very brief, are full of suggestion and 
stimulus. We cannot close our review of this extremely 
valuable book without referring to the thoroughly healthful 
commonsense pervading it. The book is well equipped with 
a map, an admirable bibliography and a well-made index. 
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‘+A Victorian Anthology ’’ 
Selected and Edited by Edmund aga Stedman. 
0, 

To say THaT this work is a worthy supplement to 
Mr. Stedman’s “ Victorian Poets” is the highest possible 
praise, but the book fully deserves it. In plan and in execu- 
tion, even to the minutest details, it is a model work. It is 
a well-printed volume of somewhat more than 750 pages. 
An introduction of seven pages explains and” justifies the 
plan. The Victorian period is divided into three parts: 
first, the early years of the reign, a “transition era,” noted 
for “its songs and sentiment” ; second, the Victorian epoch 
proper, beginning with the appointment of Tennyson as 
Laureate—the “period of Tennyson, Arnold, Browning, 
Rossetti, and Swinburne” ; and third, the closing era, or that 
of the recent poets, beginning about twenty years ago, char- 
acterized by “a distinctly lyrical though minor song-burst, 


even if the mother country be not, as in its springtime of. 


pleasant minstrelsy, ‘a nest of singing-birds.’” 

The poets of each era are classified under appropriate 
heads. Those of the first are arranged thus—“ Distinctive 
poets and dramatists,” Landor, to whom fourteen pages are 
given, beginning the list,followed by George Darley, “ Barry 
Cornwall,” Charles J. Wells, Sir Henry Taylor, Macaulay, 
R. H. Horne, Thomas L. Beddoes, R. S. Hawker, Bulwer- 
Lytton, and W. E. Aytoun; “ Poets of Quality,” including 
Thomas L. Peacock, W. M. Praed, and Charles H. Lang- 
horne; “ The Roisterers,” likewise a trio, R. H. Barham, 
William Maginn, and “Father Prout”; “The Meditative 
Poets,” a score of them, Hartley Coleridge, J. H. Newman, 
John Sterling, Lord Houghton, and Aubrey de Vere being 
the most notable ; “ English Song Writers,” like T. H. Bayly, 
T. R. Hervey, and Charles Swain; “Songs and Balladry of 
Scotland,” represented, among others, by Robert Gilfillan, 
D. M. Moir, William Thom, J. S. Blackie, Charles Mackay, and 
——a Saul among the prophets—Thomas Carlyle; ‘Irish Min- 
strelsy,” including the poets of “ Young Ireland,” a list of 
seventeen writers, among whom are Samuel Lover, John 
Banim, J. C. Mangan, Mrs. Norton, T. O. Davis, D. F. 
MacCarthy, and T. D. McGee; “The Oaten Flute,” with 
ditties therefrom by William Barnes, Edwin Waugh, and 
Samuel Laycock; “‘ Poets of the New Day,” whose themes 
are “humanity, free thought, political, social, and artistic re- 
form,” like Ebenezer Elliott, Tom Hood, Sarah Flower 
Adams, Mrs. Browning, Alfred Domett (Browning’s “ War- 
ing”), W. J. Linton, Robert Nicoll, Emily Bronté, “ George 
Eliot,” and John Ruskin ; “ The Rhapsodists,” Philip James 
Bailey, Dora Greenwell, George Macdonald, Gerald Massey, 
and Alexander Smith; ard “ Early Hymnody,” with ex- 
amples from James Montgomery (“Satan ” of that surname 
is not admitted to the Anthology), Milman, Keble, Bowring, 
Bonar, Faber, Frances R. Havergal, and others. This 
division of the book fills 183 pages, or about one-fourth of 
the whole, and we give the subdivisions in detail, in order to 
illustrate the editor’s plan of grouping the poets. The space 
given to each is judiciously allotted. Many are represented 
by a single selection, many others by only two pieces, while 
the more noteworthy have from five to ten. Hood has fif- 
teen and Landor nearly fifty; but these are exceptional. 

The seeond division, that of the Victorian period proper, 
naturally gets the lion’s share of space—about two-thirds of 
the whole. Its subdivisions are as follows:—“The Com- 
posite Idyllic School,” represented by the Tennysons, 
Clough, Matthew Arnold, Covetitry Patmore, Edwin Arnold, 
Theodore Watts, Robert Buchanan, and others; “ Balladists 
and Lyrists,” like Thackeray, Charles Kingsley, Miss Proc- 
ter, Allingham, Thornbury, Jean Ingelow, and others; 
“ Various Distinctive Poets,” Browning, E. Fitzgerald, Syd- 
ney Dobell, George Meredith, Christina Rossetti, and 
others ; ‘Poets of the Renaissance,” like Dante Rossetti, 
William. Morris, Swinburne, Robert Bridges, and Philip 
Marston; “‘ Dramatists and Playwrights,” Tom Taylor, J. 
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W. Marston, W. G. Wills, W. S. Gilbert, H. C. Merivale, 
and Augusta Webster; “ Elegantiz,” F. Locker-Lampson, 
R. B. Brough, C. S. Calverley, J. Ashby-Sterry, W. J. Court- 
hope, and Sir F. Pollock; and “The Land of Wonder- 
Wander,” represented by Edward Lear, W. B. Rands, and 
‘‘ Lewis Carroll.” 

The more prominent names in the third division—“ the 
recent poets of Great Britain,” who are not classified—are 
Austin Dobson, F. T. Marzials, Andrew Lang, Eugene Lee. 
Hamilton, Edmund Gosse, R. L. Stevenson, William Sharp, 
Douglas Sladen, Mrs. Darmesteter, William Watson, R, Le 
Gallienne, and Rudyard Kipling. Eighty-one authors are 
included in this division. Specimens of “ Colonial Poets,” 
of India, Australia, and Canada, are appended, in addition 
to those (like Toru Dutt, Rudyard Kipling, and others) who 
are represented elsewhere in the book. 

Biographical notes, giving the main facts concerning the 
life and works of every poet quoted in the volume, are added; 
with indexes of first lines, titles of poems, and names of 
authors. The selections from the greater poets are note- 
worthy for their typical character—representing the different 
periods of their literary career, the various kinds of verse 
they have written, etc.—no less than for their poetic or. 
artistic merit. We regret that we cannot take space to 
illustrate this feature of the compilation, which renders it 
more thoroughly representative of the authors than antholo- 
gies generally are, In all respects the book is the best ex- 
ample of this peculiarly difficult kind of work that we remem- 
ber to have seen, 





‘¢ The Training of Girls for Work ’’ 
By Edith A, Barnett, Macmillan & Co, 

TO ANY WOMAN perplexed by the responsibilities attend- 
ing the education of ‘girls, this book should be a valuable 
help. It is eminently practical, dealing not only with the 
problems relating to a training for professions, but with the 
fitting of women for contact with the world. While Miss 
Barnett by no means discards the belief that a happy marriage 
gives a woman her fullest and most useful life, she looks at the 
question from a modern standpoint, realizing that there are 
many. women in the world to whom such a fate is unfortu- 
nately denied. She believes that the training of girls for work 
increases rather than diminishes their ability to make suc- 
cessful wives and mothers, should that be theirdestiny. And 
the knowledge that they have some other resource than 
matrimony enables them to face the world fearlessly, to 
judge sanely of men, and to reject the unworthy without the 
dread of starvation or dependence. The building-up of 
character chiefly concerns this practical, intelligent writer— 
the development of the useful, generous, noble traits, and 
the elimination of those which make for idleness and selfish- 
ness. Her suggestions in regard to guidance are exceedingly 
valuable. The necessity of some regular work’ for all 
girls and women is repeatedly emphasized, and the harmful- 
ness of loafing pointed out. The right kind of rest, Miss 
Barnett thinks, is found in change of employment, rather’ 
than in idleness. 

She discusses edacdtion, but without any belief that one 
system will suit all needs. She advoéates boarding-schools, 
however, in the belief that “a girl ought to go away from 
home, at any rate for a time, during her school life ” to give 
her adaptability and teach her to “ accommodate herself to 
the ways of strangers.” Many teachers, rather than one, 
are considered desirable, and anything which tends to 
broaden the mind and to enable the child tp appreciate 
other points of view than her own. Some knowledge of the 
world should be given her in her youth, and she should in 
a measure be thrown upon her own resources, that she may 
be equal to facing the emergencies that will surely arise. If 
she is secluded from contact with boys and girls, if she is not 
obliged to decide questions for herself now and then, it will 
not be surprising if she is weak and uncertain when she 
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grows intowomanhood. Miss Barnett believes in thorough 
training in all branches of household work ; and in regard to 

tical work in the world she says :—* Every girl should be 
taught to do one sort of work so well that the world will 
readily pay her money for doing it, should she need the 
money. Even if she never earns the money, she will face 
this world with a lighter heart and better courage if she 
knows that she carries her own right to live at her fingers’ 
ends.” 





‘¢ A Daughter of the Tenements’’ 
By Edward W. Townsend. Illustrated by E. W. Kemble. 
Coryell & Co, 

Mr. TownsEND’s first attempt at consecutive narrative is 
in no sense a novel. It is a very long story, with a great deal 
of plot and a most confusing chronology. The reader has to 
jump forward and backward to keep track of the course of 
time, and no attempt whatever seems to have been made to 
aid him by asimpler arrangement of incidents. Not only 
New York’s tenements are invaded; we are led to a mansion 
in North Washington Square, and across the continent to 
assist at a supper of the Bohemian Club of San Francisco, 
and to witness an attempted stage-robbery in the Sierra 
Nevada. Gold-mining and miners occupy us for a little 
while—just long enough to win a fortune for the Daughter of 
the Tenements, and at the same time obtain the evidence 
wherewith to unmask the villain. Bret Harte need not look 
to his laurels: Mr. Townsend will never rob him of them in 
his own Californian mining-camps. Then we return to New 
York, and witness the outcome of it all in a hurried, scram- 
bling jinis, so crowded with incidents that we have to sit still 
for a moment after closing the book, to recover our breath. 

There is much that is good in this faulty, unmethodical 
book. Swift, graphic sketches of localities, conditions, types, 
gtave themselves upon the reader’s memory, and give him a 
deeper knowledge of “the other half,” a truer sympathy 
with it. In discussing the problem of the poor, we are too 
apt to apportion to our less fortunate fellow-beings only un- 
relieved misery. Mr. Townsend knows better: the poor 
have their joys and pleasures and pride. Dan Lyon, who 
lives in Mulberry Street, is a shining light—an aristocrat— 
in the social sytem of which the owner of a Bowery theatre 
is the political and social sun; and Domenico, the Italian 
fruit-vender, has dreams that would in another sphere bring 
him the name of snob. The lines dividing the classes among 
us are not impassable: Dan’s son finds his way as easily and 
naturally tothe home on Washington Square, as the daughter 
of that home finds hers to the slums. It isonly the Polish Jew 
who is without hope, without sunshine. Mr. Townsend's 
description of the contrast between the gay colors and 
chatter, the flashing eyes and careless laughter of the Italian 
colony in “The Bend,” and the mute, dumb despair of the Jews 
in Baxter Street, will stick persistently in the memory :— 

**Eleanor and Carminella moved slowly along the Bend, for the 
obstructions were too numerous and the crowds too dense to per- 
mit of more than a slow working forward. It was a bright, early 
spring day, and it seemed to Eleanor as if every man, woman 
and child must have left the rookeries on either side of the street 
to enjoy the sun and the gay companionship of the market-place. 
The gossip of the women, the strange cries of the vendors, the 
shouts of the children were all animated, light-hearted ; the dresses, 
even the rags of the poorest, were bright-colored, and the marvel- 
lous things they sold lent attractiveness to the scene. * * * As 
they turned down Bayard Street, and then into Baxter, Eleanor 
shivered as one who steps from sunlight into the silent, solemn shade 
ofa vault. Every condition of life which could affect mind or 

was reversed. The people, from the youngest to the oldest, 

Were speechless and grave and hopeless-looking. Men staggered 
st, their bodies bent almost double under what seemed impossi- 
loads of clothing they were carrying to and from the sweaters’ 
and the workshop-homes; women carrying similar bundles on 
their heads, or perhaps a bundle of wood from some builder's 
Waste, hurried along, not speaking to those they passed; none of 
the seen was much more than a baby in years, and they 
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were silent, too, and had no games; they were in the street be- 
cause while the sweaters’ work went on there was no room for 
them in their homes. In the dress of none was any bright color 
seen, and the only sounds were the occasional cry of a hurt child, 
the snarling of the low-browed men who solicited trade for the 
clothing stores, * * * and always, as the grinding ocean surf 
mutters an accompaniment to all other shore sounds—always, 
always, always !—was heard the whirring monotone of the sewing- 
machine, Carminella stopped before the entrance to a low, dark, 
tunnel-like passageway. * * * They came out into a small, 
narrow court paved with stone and bricks and so overshadowed 
by tall buildings it was only a little less dark than the passageway. An 
Italian had just brought into the court an enormous sack of waste- 
paper, which his wife and three children were aiding to assort. 
‘ There are a few of my people on this side of the block,’ said 
Carminella. * * * ‘These have just come from Italy,’ she added, 
with a quick noting of their clothes, ‘and they will be on our 
side of the block as soon as some one dies there and makes room.’ 
The child spoke to the man in Italian. The man grinned, and 
made areply. Carminella stepped toward the open stairway, but 
Eleanor did not follow at once. She looked affrighted, and as 
Carminella returned to her, she heard her. whisper: ‘God in 
heaven! Can nothing be done for such as these?’ * * * Carminella 
interrupted her by laying a hand softly on her arm. ‘Wait,’ the 
child whispered, ‘ wait till you have seen the others, My people 
cansmile. Did you not see these smile? The others never smile. 
They cannot,’’’ 


The book is thoroughly readable, though not what we ex- 
pected. Mr. Townsend started out to write a novel; the 
result is a series of excellent sketches threaded together on ~ 
a tangled skein of plot. It may be worth his while to study 
the art of story-writing, for there is room in our literature for 
an American companion book to Dickens’s “ Oliver Twist.” 





‘¢Margaret Winthrop ”’ 
By Alice Morse Earle, Charles Scribner's Sons. 

THERE IS AN increasing tendency, a very happy one, we think, 
to clothe what we may call the dry bones of history with the 
details which make the men of the past actual and living to us, 
If it be, as some think, of less importance to have an accurate 
memory for ‘‘dates”’ and the intricate windings of military cam- 
paigns, than to possess an intelligent knowledge of the life which 
people at different periods lived, of their occupations and their 
ways of looking at things, then such a book as this is in the right 
line; and the whole series (under the general title of ‘‘ Women of 
Colonial and Revolutionary Times’) will be read with interest. 
Mrs. Earle has chosen an attractive subject in the wife of Gov- 
ernor Winthrop of Massachusetts, not only from her own high 
and noble character, but from the important events and associa- ~ 
tions among which her life was passed. The social or domestic 
portion of the book has a twofold interest, giving us an insight 
into the life of the period in both Old and New England, since 
only sixteen of Margaret Winthrop’s fifty-six years were passed in 
America, It is the narrative of those years, however, that will 
principally attract American readers, and Bostonians in particular, 
as the humble beginnings of their city are graphically traced. 

It is a little singular, by the way, that the first dweller on its 
site should have been a Church of England clergyman, William 
Blaxton or Blackstone, ‘‘one of the godly Episcopalians,” as 
Mather calls him, though Mrs. Earle describes him merely as ‘‘a 
kindly Englishman.” Governor Winthrop writes in 1630:—‘* My 
deare wife, we are heer in a paradise,”’ perhaps the first instance 
of an enthusiasm whose tradition exists to thisday. The most 
minute details are given of domestic life in the Governor's house- 
hold, an inventory of six pages enabling us to reproduce 
part thereof, even to ‘‘3pr old bootes—z2 ould hattes,’”’ which, 
with ‘‘1 sealeskin,”’ were valued at fifteen shillings; while the 
numerous letters give us an equally clear idea of the tender and 
affectionate relations of the family. The record closes with 
Margaret Winthrop’s death in 1647, only a passing allusion tell- 
ing us (in the style which sometimes grows almost too naivel 
familiar) that ‘‘there was a fourth wife, whether we quite like it 
or not.” The merits of the book are scarcely marred by any 
faults; there are a few slips, like the calling of Sir Harry Vane a 
‘‘noble,” and the quoting of ‘‘ Wood’s Athenz Oxoniensis” ; 
but even if we could not praise the original portion of the work as 
highly as we can, we should still be grateful to Mrs. Earle for 
rendering accessible with so much painstaking and judgment the 
intimate records of a bygone day. 
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Mathematics 


‘* THEORETICAL MECHANICS OF SOLIDs,” by J. Edward 
Taylor, is intended as an introduction to the study of this subject. 
All propositions and proofs beyond the field of a beginner have 
been avoided. The book is full of numerical examples, a num- 
ber of which are solved as models at the end of each chapter. 
The working out of these examples as supplementary to the ex- 
planations given in the text or by the teacher will materially assist 
the student in grasping the principles involved. Such subjects as 
motion, forces, moments, centres of gravity, work, machines, 
etc., are very well treated in an elementary way. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.)———‘‘ THE ELEMENTS OF NAVIGATION,” by W, J. 
Henderson, also, is designed for the instruction of beginners. It 
is a short and simple, and yet quite complete, little treatise on the 
art of navigating a ship, that can easily be read, the fundamental 
principles being made understandable without a knowledge of the 
higher mathematics of the subject. The various instruments of 
navigation are illustrated and their use explained, as are, also, the 
uses of tables and the nautical almanac, A number of illustra- 
tive examples are solved, and others have been inserted to be 
solved by the reader. The book is evidently not written to be 
used especially as a text-book, but rather as a book for general 
readers interested in the subject. (Harper & Bros.) 


* * * 


‘* ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY,” by John Macnie, edited by Emer- 
son E, White, is a geometry for high schools, While the work is 
superior to such a book as Wentworth’s, there are many geom- 
etries in the field fully its equals, and some much superior. The 
only excuses that can be offered for its existence, are that the 
author has a good knowledge of the subject, some good ideas on 
the teaching of it, and wanted to make a book. A large number 
of exercises for original work have been inserted and are, in the 
main, very well selected and adapted to the learner of average 
ability. ‘They also bear directly on important principles to a great 
extent. The work will without doubt stand the test of the class- 
room and offer the pupil ah opportunity for a good preparation in 
‘geometry. (American Book Co.)——-HALL AND KNIGH1'S 
‘* Elementary Algebra,” revised and adapted to American schools 

F. L, Sevenoak, is a very complete treatise on the elements of 
gebra as taught in our schools, All topics in this subject re- 
quired for entrance to any American college or university are ade- 
quately treated. The book contains, also, chapters on inde- 
terminate coefficients, series, determinants, continued fraction, 
theory of equation, etc., not usually found in an elementary alge- 
bra. The special aim of the book seems to be to bring out the 
principles as they are to be applied in scientific work. This edi- 
tion is an improvement on the English one, which is itself a most 
excellent book.——-‘‘ ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS,” by Charles 
Smith, rewritten and revised by C. L. Harrington, is designed for 
high schools, It contains a large number of good examples, and 
the explanations are clear and concise. Considerable attention is 
paid throughout to oral exercises, There seems to be a tendency 
among writers of recent works on arithmetic to emphasize the 
oral side of the subject, and to pay less attention to difficult prob- 
lems and conundrums, This is a very hopeful sign of the times, 
and perhaps in the future we shall hear less complaint about slow 
and inaccurate work. This book deserves a high place among 
text-books on this subject. (Macmillan & Co.) 





Metaphysics, Ethics, Etc. 


OF A NUMBER OF books in philosophy that just now call for 
review, the most important is a study of ‘‘ Friedrich Edward 
Beneke, the Man and His Philosophy,” by Dr. Francis B. Brandt. 
This study, a pamphlet of nearly 200 pages, is No. 4 of Vol. I 
of the Columbia College Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology 
and Education, It throws a good deal of light on the life and 
philosophy of a man who has had little attention in either Eng- 
land or America. Indeed, Beneke has been far from having his 
due even among his own countrymen. He was, insists Dr, 
Brandt, the pioneer in the movement of thought back to Kant, 
firing the ‘‘ opening gun” as early as 1831, and his philosophy, 
although by no means to be characterized as negative and criti- 
cal, isa —* weapon against the dialectic of Fichte, Schell- 
‘img and Hegel. Beneke’s standpoint is nearly that of the later 
empirical psychology, or of our natural or non-metaphysical phi- 
losophy, and his significance in Germany has been largely psycho- 
“logical. ‘* His chief follo ,”” Dr. Brandt tells us, ‘‘ has been 
among the schoolmasters of , and the superior value of 
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his psychology, in its pedagogical, logical and ethical applications, 
has made this psychology not only a formidable rival of, but, in 
high educational circles, preferable to the Herbartian.”’ For 
Beneke the inner self-consciousness, which Kant denied as pos- 
sible, is a fundamental doctrine of experience. (Macmillan & Co,) 


es © 


THE CAUSE OF THE more modern logic, as presented by Brad- 
ley, Sigwart, Lotze and others, has been further strengthened bya 
small book, ‘‘ The Essentials of Logic ; or, Ten Lectures on Judg- 
ment and Inference,” by Bernard Bosanquet. Here the writer 
gives shorter form and more popular expression to the views he 
has already published z# extenso in his larger work. The ten 
lectures were inspired by the University Extension System, and, 
since they are as valuable as readable, the author’s closing remark 
in his preface is not without point in some quarters. ‘‘ I hope,” 
he writes, ‘‘it will be admitted that this experiment, whether 
successful or unsuccessful, was worth making, and that, except 
in the University Extension System, it could not easily have been 
made.” (Macmillan & Co.) UNDER THE HEADING ‘Life 
and the Conditions of Survival: The Physical Basis of Ethics, 
Sociology and Religion,” a collection of over a dozen lectures and 
discussions held before the Brooklyn Ethical Association has been 
recently published. The lectures are popular, but have more 
depth than most so-called ‘‘ popular philosophy.” They are ser- 
mons, but of what good orthodox people would style with quiet 
reproach the ‘‘most advanced type.” They would get morals 
out of physics, and are certainly profitable reading. Some of the 
lectures in the course are on ‘‘Cosmic Evolution as Related to 
Ethics,”’ by Dr. Lewis G. James; ‘‘ Food as Related to Life and 
Survival,” by Prof. W. O. Atwater; ‘‘ The Origin of Structural 
Variations,” by Prof. E. D, Cope; ‘‘ Habit,”’ by the Rev. J. W, 
Chadwick; and others with subjects equally inviting. (Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co.) 





* * 


‘*SHORT STUDIES IN ETHICS,” by the Rev. J. O. Miller, 
Principal of Bishop Ridley College, is an ‘‘ elementary text-book 
for schools,” but it is hard for us to see how such a book can 
serve any important end anywhere. It contains most simple les- 
sons on duty, obedience, honesty, repentance, conscience and a 
score or more of other similar topics, ‘* Duty is something which 
is due, and which, therefore, ought to be paid or performed. It 
is something owed by everybody, to God, to self, and to others’; 
‘* Truthfulness is speaking and acting in a perfectly straightforward 
way, without any attempt to add to, or take from, the facts”; 
‘* Profanity is using the name of God, or of anything sacred, in a 
disrespectful or light and careless way,” and so indefinitely. 
These definitions are printed conspicuously at the heads of the dif- 
ferent lessons, and each is followed by a talk, containing some 
poetry and some piety, such as might be heard at Sunday-school, 
or, if not there, at any place where the tendency is to substitute 
sentimental abstraction for practical advice. Not that we decry 
for a moment poetry or piety or abstract sentiment, but these do 
not seem to us to be proper material for a text-book, What value 
they have comes through presence and personality, and, more than 
all else, through spontaneity. In a text-book they are dead and 
are revived at best with difficulty. A man, not a text-book, must 
be the successful teacher of morals in our schools. Principal 
Miller is doubtless successful, but his text-book, as we have said, 
seems useless. Such definitions, too, are—well, they seem to us 
more than useless. The present is no time for abstract tautolo- 
gies. Religion no longer insists on the catechism, nor morals on 
formule. Our idea of the proper ‘‘Short Studies in Ethics” 
comprises something far more practical. (Toronto: The Bryant 
Press. )———PROF. KING of Oberlin has prepared with great care 
and has had printed ‘‘ An Outline of The Microcosmus of Her- 
mann Lotze.”’ (Oberlin: Pearce & Randolph.) 





New Books and New Editions 


-MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT’S ‘Life of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria" presents a somewhat flattering portrait, as the 
phrase goes. We can hardly admit, for instance, that ‘‘ by her 
sagacity and persistent devotion to duty [the Queen] has created 
modern constitutionalism, and more than any other single person 
has made England and the English monarchy what they now 
are.” Apropos of constitutions, few Americans will agree with 
Miss Fawcett that ‘‘ within its own prescribed limitations [a he- 
reditary monarchy] applies the democratic maxim, /a carriire 
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ouverte aux talents, much more completely than any nominally 
democratic form of government.” No doubt, Queen Victoria has 
displayed administrative talent of a high order. One need not 
look beyond these pages, however, for evidence that Victoria’s 
excellent ‘‘record’’ as a sovereign must be attributed in great 
measure to the influence of her husband. Less than one-sixth 
of Miss Fawcett’s book is occupied with the last thirty-four 
years of the Queen's reign, while the chronicle of the previous 
twenty-four covers more than two-thirds of the volume. The 
relative scantiness of the materials available for the story of the 
Queen’s later life seems insufficient to account for this disparity. 
The truth is, that a candid biographer finds less to praise in the 
Queen's political and personal history since 1861. Miss Fawcett 
writes in no spirit of adulation, but is naturally proud of her 
sister-woman’s life-work, and one feels that future historians will 
treat the period in question with less reticence. This is a woman's 
book in honor of a woman, and it should have a special interest for 
the sex. (Roberts Bros.) 


x * &* 


Mr. L. E. CHITTENDEN’S little volume of *‘ Selections from 
the Public Speeches and Writings of Abraham Lincoln "’ com- 
prises much of the best expression of this singularly discerning 
statesman. Onecannot read the book without being. profoundly 
impressed with the conviction that Lincoln was anything but the 
creature of circumstance which some writers have tried to prove 
him. The book opens with the address to the people of Sanga- 
mon County, written when, at the age of twenty-three, Lincoln 
was a candidate for election to the Legislature. The style of this 
production is strikingly like that of his later writings, and in its 
precision, logical sequence and bold expression, gives ample 
promise of the speech at Gettysburg. The reader lays down the 
book with a higher opinion of Lincoln’s ability as a writer than 
he is likely to get from a much more pretentious volume. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) IN ‘‘ THE JUDICIAL MURDER of Mary E. Sur- 
ratt,”” Mr. David Miller De Witt tells the story of the assassination 
of Lincoln, and of the trial and execution of those charged with 
the murder. The side taken in the controversy appears in the 
title chosen by the writer, who weakens his cause very materially 
by sweeping denunciation of everyone, high or low, connected 
with the Government at the time of the trial, In picking up a 
book that broaches a vexed question, one feels instinctively that, 
whether the author is right or wrong, only one kind of a book is 
worth while writing—the kind, namely, in which the subject is 
treated impartially and facts are left to speak for themselves, The 
strongest case imaginable would be weakened by the vehement 
abuse that comes so readily from the pen of the present author ; 
and a case like the one under consideration is not thereby 
strengthened to the point of plausibility. (Baltimore: John 
Murphy & Co.) 





* * * 


**SUCCESSWARD,” by Edward W. Bok, is a book that will be 
very helpful to the class of young men for whom it is intended. 
Mr, Bok himself is an object-lesson in success, and the young 
men who follow his advice have a better chance of making a 
success in life than those who sow wild oats and reap the usual 
harvest, It is always in order to jeer at young men who lead 
moral lives and neither drink nor smoke, but virtue is its own re- 
ward and something more, as the young men who do as Mr. 
Bok advises will find out in the long run. The book may be a 
little ‘*preachy,” but Mr. Bok knows his audience—and it is a 
large one. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) ‘‘OpD BITs OF His- 
ToRY,” by Henry W. Wolff, is a book that is precisely what it 
sets out to be; and what that is, the title indicates sufficiently. 
The eight papers, which have appeared in various English maga- 
zines, range in subject from ‘‘ The Pretender at Bar-le-Duc” to 
‘Something about Beer ’—this latter essay, for example, telling 
in an entertaining manner the traditions concerning the origin of 
the humble thirst-quencher, and the laws that have regulated its 
Manufacture. In other papers, many curious facts have been 

from out-of-the-way fields of history, and have been put 
together in a way that is interesting, despite the frequent faults in 
the ‘author's style. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


x * * 





Mr. W.. H. Ripeinc’s ‘In the Land of Lorna Doone, and 
Other Pleasurable Excursions in England,” takes us over well- 
trodden ground; but the tramp in such genial company is nowise 
d The other excursions are ‘‘In Cornwall with an Um- 
_brella”—the invariable companion of the tourist in all parts of 
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Great Britain, but eminently indispensable in that southwestern 
corner of the tight little island; ‘* Coaching out of London,” with 
much curious information concerning the coach-lines and their 
noble owners and drivers; ‘‘A Bit of the Yorkshire Coast,” 
mainly devoted to Whitby, with its jet manufactures, famous for 
three centuries, and its venerable abbey of even longer renown; 
and ‘‘Amy Robsart, Kenilworth, and Warwick,” a region of 
perennial charm, historical, romantic, and poetical. _To those who 
have been over the ground, the book will be a delightful review of 
golden hours; to those who have this pleasure yet in store, a 
piquant appetizer, and, when the anticipation shall become a reality, 
a most agreeable supplement to the ‘‘dull-useful guide-book.”’ 
The tourist will find it not too bulky for a pocket companion, 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co.)——‘'A HOLIDAY IN SPAIN AND NOR- 
way,” by Caroline Earle White, is a collection of letters of which 
the author says that they were written ‘‘in the hurry of rapid 
travel when she was obliged at times to leave and return to them, 
her train of thought being broken, consequently they may appear 
somewhat discursive.” They might have been improved by re- 
vision, especially in style, but will compare not unfavorably with 
the average record of tourist experiences in Europe. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 


* * * 


THE FAME OF the late Sir Samuel White Baker as a modern 
Nimrod has been so great and of such steady continuance, that 
his importance as an explorer, student, publicist and civil admin- 
istrator has not always been appreciated, It is not wonderful that 
the author of ‘‘ The Rifle and the Hounds in Ceylon’’ has been 
to the general public practically another personality than the dis- 
coverer of the Albert Nyanza, the Governor of the Soudan and 
the brave fighter of the slave-trade. It is only sheer justice to his 
memory that Messrs. T. Douglas Murray and A. Silva White 
have written his biography. The earlier chapters are of unusual 
interest, as showing the education of a typical British boy, 
While many of us, in his ‘‘ Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia” and 
in ‘*The Albert Nyanza,” have made ourselves familiar with the 
facts of his active life, yet it is pleasant to read once more this 
story of a man of action. Though not gifted with the genius of 
his successor Gordon, Baker, in his struggle against a succession 
of setbacks that made his task as discouraging as that of Sisyphus, 
did a noble work in Central Africa, which, indeed, will be far more 
appreciated in the twentieth than in the nineteenth century. 
Those who would refresh their memories anent the revolt of the 
Mahdi, and the African question, especially as related to Great 
Britain, will find this work on ‘‘Sir Samuel Baker ’’ most useful, 
The final chapter, ‘‘ An Appreciation,” is not exaggerated, it 
seems to us. Baker was a typical Englishman, intensely loyal and 
patriotic, and no history of the development of the British Empire 
in this century can be complete without mention of his name, 
(Macmillan & Co,) 


* * * 


IT IS EVIDENT to critic and student that the enormous mass 
of our war literature has one great defect: it is too military; it 
does not give the civilian side with sufficient proportion. After 
all, the armies and navies and their commanders, the diplomat- 
ists and their directors in the presidential chair and in the cabinet, 
were but the giant mechanics of the War. Back of all of them 
stood Congress, where really the War had first to be fought :— 
‘* The President and all his embattled hosts were but the execu- 
tives, working out—executing—the mandates of this seemingly 
silent, invisible, but all-creating and compelling er.” Mr. 
Joseph West Moore’s excellent recent book on ‘‘ The American 
Congress” but emphasizes -the fact that this important side of 
American history has received scant attention, Students will 
therefore give a warm welcome to Mr. Albert Galatin Riddle’s 
portly volume of ‘Recollections of War Times, 1860-1865." 
He vividly portrays the men and measures in Washington during 
the War, gives full accounts of the more important items of legis- 
lation, and passes lightly over those that are matters of mere 
routine. His word-pictures and anecdotes of famous men are of 
unusual interest; and his sketch of Lincoln is decidedly his own, 
and will take honored place amid hundreds of other verbal photo- 
graphs of this unique man. Well-arranged and well-indexed, 
this volume must long be a valuable work of reference for the student, 
while not a few chapters will prove of interest to the general 
reader. In the main, the narrative truthfully bears out the state- 
ment in the prefatory note that it was in Congress that the War 
had first to be fought. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons;) 












































































































The November Magazines 
(Concluded from last week) 
‘The North American Review ’’ 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS of college women have become a con- 
stant topic of discussion of late, and President Charles F. Thwing 
of Western Reserve University adds his contribution to the dis- 
cussion in this number of 7he North American,in a paper on 
“* What Becomes of College Women.” He considers that ‘‘ the 
record does represent work which is absolutely worth doing,” and 
that ‘‘ the result is one of absolute satisfaction to the friend of the 
cause of college education for women.”” Whether the record ‘‘is 
better, or not so good as men would have permitted the historian 
to make,” he thinks ‘‘it is not necessary to say.’’ All students 
of the subject make allowance for a large minority of college 
women who marry, and it is just this minority that should be 
closely taken into consideration when the strange pastime of com- 
paring the work of the sexes is indulged in. The male college 
graduate who marries does not withdraw from active life, as does 
the woman: he usually reaches the plenitude of his powers after 
he has become a home-maker: The college woman, on the 
other hand, withdraws, except in certain exceptional cases, from 
the arena when she becomes a home-keeper. And, after all, may 
not the work done by. the minority of college women who marry 
be the noblest result of the higher education of women? May it 
not bear fruit a thousandfold richer, in the ennobling of the home, 
the intelligent sympathy given to the husband, the better training, 
physical and moral, of the children, and the influence thus exer- 
cised over the commonwealth, than all that is done by the college 
woman who is not married, and about whom some of us gather 
statistics?>-———A paper by the late Prof. Boyesen, ‘‘ The Plague of 
Jocularity,” deals with the American levity of spirit and lack of 
reverence, He seeks its cause in the climate, because stolid Nor- 
wegians, who are ‘‘ surely far from being humorous in their own 
country,” after a few years among us, begin to make attempts in 
the same direction. We think that this spirit is rather the result 
of the terrible rush in which we live. Under the wearing pressure 
of unceasing activity, the American brain has found in time its 
own safety-valve, and that is a capacity to see the humorous 
side of everything, and to counterbalance the almost ferocious 
earnestness of working-hours with an all-embracing ‘levity of 
spirit and lack of reverence"’ in. leisure moments. Mrs. Mary 
Anderson de Navarro gives.a sketch of her early life in ‘‘ The 
Girlhood of an Actress.” 








Magazine Notes 


THE NOVEMBER Cosmopolitan contains a remarkably strong 
story of the Roman ghetto in the middle ages, from the pen of 
Mr. I. Zangwill. 

In an article on the late Frederick Locker-Lampson, in the Oc- 
tober Nineteenth Century, Mr. Coulson Kernahan says :—‘‘ That 
the excellence of technique and of taste, and the ease, grace and 
restraint which are never absent from Mr. Locker’s work, entitle 
him to rank among the best writers of Occasional Verse, few will 
deny. As compared with his contemporaries, it will generally be 
conceded that he shares with Mr. Austin Dobson the highest 

ec, * * ™* That.he elected to don the cap and bells when 
he might have worn the singing robes of the poet; that he pre- 
ferred to be a perfect lyrist rather than an indifferent organist, is 
not to be denied; but that we have any just cause for quarrel 
with himon that score one fails to see. If he was a ‘minor’ 
poet, he was.at least a master of the instrument he touched, 
which cannot he said of all who would be accounted ‘major.’” 
+———-The same number..contained an article on ‘‘ Ruskin as a 
Master of Prose,” by Mr. Beederic Harrison, who divides Rus- 
‘kin’s works into two :periods—before and after 1860. In the 
latter period ‘‘it is rare to find the purpureZ panni which abound 
in the first, or the sentences of 200 words, or the ostentatious 
piling up of luscious imagery, and tumultuous fugues in oral har- 
mony.” In conclusion Mr, Harrison says:—‘‘If, then, John 
Ruskin be not in actual achievement the greatest master who ever 
wrote in English prose, it is only because he refused to chasten 
his’ passion and his imagination until the prime of life was past.” 

An article on ‘‘ Our American Old Masters,” by W. H. Downes 
and F; T. Robinson, in the November Vew England Magazine, 
‘is pro illustrated with portraits of most of them—Copley, 
Peale, Gilbert Stuart, Washington Allston, Trumbull, and their 
contemporaries and successors. The same number contains ‘‘ The 
Story of Portland,” Me., by James P. Baxter. 
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The leading papers in this month’s Review of Reviews are on 
Louis Pasteur; ** Recent Progress in Italian Cities,” by Albert 
Shaw; ‘‘ Episcopacy’s Sojourn at Minneapolis,” by Horace B, 
Hudson; and ‘‘In the Field of International Sport,” by Henry 
W. Lanier, 


In the October Badminton Magazine Mr. R. K. Mainwaring 
gives his ‘‘ Oxford Reminiscences,” dealing with matters of sport 
at the University a quarter of a century ago. 

The October Overland Monthly contains a sketch of the late 
Prof. Charles Warren Stoddard, by Joaquin Miller; and The Mid. 
land Monthly for the same month one on ‘‘ Julia C. R,. Dorr, and 
Some of Her Poet Contemporaries,” by Mary J. Reid. 





Eugene Field 


EUGENE FIELD, the poet, journalist and humorist, died sud- 
denly in Chicago on the morning of Nov. 4. He was born at 
St. Louis, in 1850, was educated at Williams College, Knox Col- 
lege and the State University of Missouri, and after his gradu- 
ation in 1871 joinéd the staff of the St. Louis Journal. He was 
successively connected with the St. Joseph Gazette, the Times- 
Journal of St. Louis, the Kansas City 7mes, the Denver 77i- 
une, and, finally, the Chicago Dazly News (now the Record), with 
which he remained till his death. His column of ‘‘ Sharps and 
Flats” in this paper was quoted far and wide. Mr. Field was a 
very successful and effective lecturer, and enjoyed the hearty 
good-will and affection of a large circle of readers, some of whom 
knew him only, péfhaps, through a stray quotation from his 
always readable column in the Chicago paper. He was a prac- 
tical joker, a collector and lover of old books, rare editions, auto- 
graphs and other things bookish and literary, and a graceful minor 
poet. 

The list of Eugene Field’s works includes ‘‘ The Denver Tri- 
bune Primer,” ‘‘ Culture’s Garland,” “‘ A Little Book of Western 
Verse,” ‘‘A Little Book of Profitable Tales,” “* With Trumpet 
and Drum,” ‘‘ Love-Songs of Childhood,” ‘‘A Second Book of 
Verse,” ‘‘ The Holy Cross, and Other Tales.” . His last book, 
‘* Echoes from the Sabine Farm,’’ has just been issued. Of this 
work, containing a collection. of translations from the Latin, an 
édition de luxe, with illustrations by Edmund H. Garrett, was 
printed some four years ago by Mr. Field’s friend and admirer, 
Francis Wilson, the actor, for private circulation. Mr. Field was 
a member of the Duodecimos, a very bookish club of twelve, of 
which Mr. Wilson is the President. 


A Card from [ir, Kipling 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC:— 

Will you permit me through the medium of your columns to 
warn the public against a book called ‘‘ Out of India,” recently 
published by a New York firm? It is put forward evidently as a 
new book by Rudyard Kipling. It is made up of a hash of old 
newspaper articles. written nine or ten years ago, to which are 
added moral reflections by some unknown hand. It appears, of 
course, without my knowledge or sanction, is a common ‘‘ fake” 
and I must disclaim all connection with it. 

WAITE, Vt., 3 Nov. 1895. RUDYARD KIPLING. 


The Lounger 


IN HIS INTERESTING department in Harper's Weekly, Mt. 
Howells discusses the American accent, and confesses that, if he 
must choose, he would ‘‘ prefer the British gobble to the Ameri- 
can snuffle,”’ which 4s a good deal of an admission, considering 
Mr. Howells’s anti-British sentiments. He then goes on to say 
that ‘‘ you now and then meet a young person who dawnces, and 
is very earnest about his daw¢h.’’ From so keen an observer as 
Mr. Howells, this is a most surprising statement. No English 
man says ‘‘dawnce,” nor ‘‘ bawth”’; the nearest we can get to 
the British pronunciation of these words in spelling, is ‘‘darnce” 
and ‘‘barth.” The w has no place there at ail, There is noth- 
ing that people make greater mistakes about than English pro- 
nuaciation. I am often amused by hearing Anglomaniacs say 
‘‘farncy’’; in the word ‘‘ fancy ” the Englishman never uses the 
broad a, and when the Englishman does not use the broad a, he 
uses the flattest a you ever heard in your life—it is almost nasal. 1 
would ask Mr. Howells, in all deference, to notice more particular 
the next time he hears an Englishman speak, and beg him to 
me if, after a more careful observation, he still detects a w im 
the two words mentioned. 

* * & 
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APROPOS OF ‘‘ grasping authors,” I heard a story not long ago 
illustrating the other side of the shield. A well-known publisher 
told me that he had arranged with a certain popular author for a 
novel at a certain price. In the meantime the popular author 
became more popular, and when the manuscript of the novel was 
delivered, the publishers offered him a higher price for it, in view 
of this greater popularity. To their surprise he declined to take 
any more than the sum agreed upon, which he said was generous 
enough, notwithstanding the fact that he had taken longer to 
write the story than he had expected, and had made it a longer 
story, too. The same thing has happened before in the history of 
this house. It once sent a poet a check for $300 for a poem, and 
he promptly returned $100, saying that even what he kept was 
really more than the poem was worth—an opinion with which the 
publishers did not agree, however. 


* * * 


Mr. EDWARD W. TOWNSEND, whose portrait I print here- 
with, has wisely struck the iron while it was hot, and followed up 
his first success. A review of 
his new book, ‘‘A Daughter 
of the Tenements,”’ will be 
found on another page of 
this issue. Zhe Critic of 
March 30 contained a sketch 
of Mr. Townsend’s rather 
uneventful life; and nothing 
has since occurred that would 
make necessary a revision of 

* what was then said. 

* ok a 


I WONDER IF anyone has 
noticed the similarity, in cer- 
tain respects only, between 
Mr. H. G. Wells’s ‘‘ Won- 
derful Visit’ and Mr. Grant 
Allen’s ‘‘The British Bar- 
barians.’’ In each of these 
stories a ‘‘ being’ from 
another..world is the hero: 
in Mr. Wells's he appears 
as a bird, fluttering near to 
earth, and is shot by a 
sporting parson. He has wings, which he hardly conceals under 
an ill-fitting coat, and is unmistakably a visitor from ‘‘ other 
worlds than ours.”” Mr. Grant Allen’s hero is an equally strange 
person, who appears suddenly in a London suburb; but he has no 
wings, and, as far as appearances go, is like any other man. Both 
Mr, Wells and Mr. Allen use their heroes as mouthpieces for cer- 
tain observations on the inconsistencies of civilization, and one 
incident is used by both: the bird and the man show special atten- 
tion to a servant-girl—not from any particular taste for servant- 
— but because neither strange being can understand social dif- 
erences, In the case of Mr. Wells’s creature, there is a sort of 
love-affair with the servant-girl, but in Mr. Allen’s story she 
merely serves to illustrate the ‘‘strange visitor’s” democratic 
theories. Aside from these similarities, there are none others. 
Mr. Wells's story is an allegory, entirely clean in the telling; Mr. 
Allen’s is in the usual unclean vein of that extraordinary writer. 





* * * 


Mr, CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS writes from Torringford, 
Conn, :—‘‘I read with interest your paragraph stating that a 
well-known and successful New York author also wrote ‘ penny 
dreadfuls’ under an assumed name, as it reminded me of a sim- 
ilar case in the musical world. 

** There is in New York City a young American composer whose 
ideals are of the highest. One of his compositions has called 
forth enthusiastic praise from such musicians as Dr. Dvorak, 

i Mason, Ethelbert Nevin and Herr Kneisel. But he has 
experienced the usual difficulty of gifted composers in finding a 

Market for his songs and other compositions. This publisher 
said, ‘Your music is too good,’ that, ‘Weare not publishing 
anything new just now.’ And among his friends were some who 
had sneered at him because his music was ‘too classical,’ ‘ You 
can't write popular music: it takes genius to do that.’ Stung by 
these remarks, he one day composed a genre study of a popular 
Song, got a friend to write broadly comic words for it, and, with 
& pseudonym attached to it, the song was soon snapped up, on 
the strength of the music, by an old publishing-house, and. be- 
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came very popular on. the variety stage as a. doma-/ide street song. 
This was followed by a bewildering succession of songs—lIrish, 
Negro, pathetic, serio-comic, sentimental,—and all of them genre 
studies, most carefully composed, and fitted with words by his 
friend, a playwright of recognized ability. The composer also 
wrote two-steps, skirt-dances and clogs. And now he has the 
happiness of receiving kindly. recognition (under his pseudonym) 
from some of the very houses that snubbed him before and would 
snub him to-day under his own name. In a few months he has 
disposed of twelve compositions to four of the leading houses in 
New York and Boston.” 
* * * 


STILL ANOTHER READER of this column, who signs himself 
‘* A, B,,’’ writes to me as follows :— 


‘*I have been much interested in the Lounger’s remarks on the sub- 
ject of the manufacture of the ‘ penny-dreadful.’ My particular interest 
is due.to a bit of advice which I ventured to give a friend of mine a few 
months since. A young,woman asked me if I could suggest a way in 
which she could add something to her income—the usual women’s occupa- 
tions being ruled out by the conditions of:the case, My suggestion, which 
was at the time not more than half a serious one, was that she should 
write stories for the .penny-dreadful readers, This young inquirer has an 
imagination which would make it easy for her to supply the necessary 
number of exciting adventures, and a degree of literary abi ity which would 
provide her readers with food of a better quality than most which they 
get, while’it would be sufficiently under command not to defeat the pur- 
pose by giving them too fine a product. My plan was not very favorably 
received, mainly, I think, from a feeling that it would not be a very 
dignified occupation. Now, while my suggestion was not, asI said, more 
than half serious at the time, I have been more and more inclined, as I 
have thought of it since, to’consider it a good one, Of course, one need 
not write the horrible or the sensational. I should suppose, at least, 
that stories of mere adventure would find as good a market with publish- 
ers and readers of the kind as those of morbid excitement. With this 
admitted, I think it worth serious consideration whether here is not a 
field for anonymous work, for those who must do their work anony- 
mously, where there is opportunity enough for usefulness to make it 
dignified, and pay enough to make it. worth doing. Perhaps the 
Lounger may do a kindly service by expressing his mind on this subject, 
whether fro or con,” 

* om 


|I CAN ONLY SAY in answer to this question that it depends en- 
titely upon what is meant by sensational, If ‘‘A. B.” means 
simply stories of adventure, there could be no objection to anyone 
writing such stories over his own name, or an assumed one, hy 
the writer should not want to use hisown name, if there is nothing 
seriously wrong with his stories, I cannotimagine. Hecan putas 
much literature into a tale of adventure as into an essay on the 
Sublime and the Beautiful. Certainly, there are few more delight- 
ful stories of adventure than ‘‘ Treasure Island,” and few stories 
with more of a literary flavor; and if the majority of Scott's novels 
are not tales of adventure, I don’t know what they are. I do not, 
however, encourage a writer to put forth such stories as ‘‘ Dare- 
Devil Dan,” or such tales as used to emanate from the yellow 
library of Mr. Beadle. 


* * & 


CoL. RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON went to Chicago to 
lecture, and remained to be interviewed, The Post of that city 
quotes the gallant Baltimorean as saying :—‘* We have no great 
literary lights to-day, either in prose or verse, who can compare 
with those who have gone. American genius such as made Bos- 
ton and its precincts the classical city of the country, is wanting 
to-day. But there are great women, like Sarah Orne Jewett,” 
and ‘‘ there is also Edmund Clarence Stedman, whose style of 
Grecian thought and sentiment is unapproachable by any poet on 
this side of the Atlantic.” Col, Johnston said that he had met 
Mr, Stedman, and been agreeably impressed by him. But just 
as Miss Jewett does not suffice to make Boston unquestionably 
the literary hub of the American universe, so Mr. Stedman fails 
to make New York such a centre, Col. Johnston is ‘‘ not well 
enough informed on literary affairs in either New York or Bos- 
ton to say which is the leading city from a literary point of view”’; 
but in his opinion, ‘‘ one thing is certain,” and this is, that Chi- 
cago, with its bustling activities, is destined to be the literary 
centre of this country.” Col. Johnston is more cautious and con- 
servative in settling the claims of New York and Boston than in 
determining those of the first writers of Great Britain; for he 
says, without hesitation, that ‘‘ there are only two poets in Eng- 
land to-day, Swinburne and William Morris.” 
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“ Trilby” on the Stage 


IN CONNECTION WITH the 200th performance of ‘‘ Trilby”’ in 
this city, recently, and its first performance in London, we reprint 
here The Westminster Budget's opinion of Mr. Tree’s produc- 
tion of the play in England, which took place at Manchester on 


Sept. 6. 





From a photograth by Sarony. 
Mr, Paut M. Porter 


The large Theatre Royal at Manchester was packed on Satur- 
day night to witness the first production in this country of the 
much-talked-of dramatisation by Mr. Paul Potter of Mr. du Mau- 
rier’s famous novel. The play went without a hitch, and the re- 
ception of it was enthusiastic. 

The curiosity which those who have read the novel with sym- 
pathy or interest will first want to have satisfied is how far Mr. 
Potter’s play resembles Mr. du Maurier’s book. The differenceis 
considerable, and in one respect vital, Trilby in the novel sur- 
renders her lover, Little Billee, to the entreaties of his mother. In 
the play, on the other hand, the marriage is actually arranged; a 
Bohemian wedding supper is being held, and the coach is at the 
door, when Svengali appears on the scene and spirits her away. 
Again, Svengali’s death, in the play, is not, as in the novel, the 
result of a stab dealt by Gecko to avenge an insult to Trilby, but 
from the effects of his own hypnotic efforts. This climax is very 
effectively led up to by a scene which Mr. Tree has introduced into 
Mr. Potter's play earlier in the story, Before his final conquest of 
Trilby, Svengali has an interlude of weakness in which he experi- 
ences for the first time symptoms of the exhaustion which proves 
fatal to himin the end. In the height of an outbreak of blas- 
phemy he suddenly realises the eid is athand; and, caught like a 
rat in atrap, he falls on his knees stricken with fear. Then, ina 
moment of reaction, thinking that he has a respite, he scoffs at 
the gods he had invoked. This is the moment selected for our 
picture of Mr. Tree :— 

** The Devil was sick, the Devil a saint would be; 
The Devil was well, the devil a saint was he.” 
This interlude, played by the actor with great skill, is one of the 
most effective scenes in the play, but has no counterpart in the 
novel. On the other hand, any spectators who swear by Mr. du 
Maurier’s book will find much in the play to interest them. The 
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characters drawn*by the author in pen and pencil are embodied on 
the stage with striking success. Svengali’s make-up is marvellous, 
while in Miss. Dorothea Baird, who plays the title dle, Mr. Tree 
has found a young lady who realises in a quite startling manner 
the successive pictorial phases of Mr. du Maurier’s ideal, and 
whose simplicity and gracefulness carry out his characterisation, 
both of the donne camarade of the Quartier Latin, and the ma- 
jestic prima-donna which she subsequently becomes. 

The charm of the book is well preserved in the first two acts of 
the play, in which the scene is laid in the studio of the ‘*‘ Trois 
Angliches.” In the first act we are introduced successively to the 
‘Three Musketeers of the Brush ’’—Taffy, the brawny York- 
shireman, the jovial Sandy, alias ‘‘ The Laird,” and wistful Little 
Billee. Tothem enters Trilby, the famous model, the donne cama- 
rade of all jolly good fellows, and the devoted factotum of the 
three Englishmen in particular. She enters, preceded by her war- 
cry of ‘‘ Milk Below,’’ with bare feet, striped petticoat, and mili- 
tary coat—‘‘ passes the time of day” with her friends—and seats 
herself—as shown in otr picture—on the model’s throne, munch- 
ing sandwiches an@ smoking cigarettes. All this part of the actis 
as gay and cheerful as possible, but (as the author says on his 
title page) :— : 

** Hélas ! je sais un chant d'amour, 
Triste et gai, tour a tour” ; 
and the first act introduces also some darker notes, * * * 
Among other visitors to the studio has been Svengali, the seedy, 
needy Polish Jew, who plays divinely, and has the soul of voice- 
less melody in him;..-He also is in love, in his way, with Trilby, 
and in his hypnotic poWers sees the means both of obtaining mas- 
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Miss Dorotuea Batrp As TRILBY 


tery over her and of ‘pouring into her voice the melodies unsung 
within him. She has been giving her friends her famous render- 
ing of ‘* Ben Bolt,” excruciatingly out of tune. Svengali flatters 
her, and takes the opportunity to examine her mouth. He pre- 
pares his ground, too, by hypnotizing her out of an attack of 
neuralgia. 

In the second act, the jolly Bohemian life of the Quartier Latin 
is continued, and a great feast is spread to keep Christmas and 
celebrate the approaching marriage of Trilby and Little Billee. 
The dance made a great hit. On this scene enter Little Billee’s 
mother and her brother, the Rev. Thomas Bagot. They are hor- 
rified at the idea of his marrying the model, and tackle Taffy, 
who, however, makes a gallant fight for his friends: Trilby will 
not renounce her lover, either; but Svengali after very slight resist- 
ance succeeds in getting Trilby into a trance; he dictates a letter 
of renunciation to her, and conveys her away from the studio, in 
charge of Gecko. He would pour the soul of music into her, 
they would become great and famous. 

The accomplishment of this extraordinary feat is put before us 
in the third act. A period of five years has elapsed, and the fame 
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of La Svengali, the divine singer, has spread all over Europe. 
She is now to sing at the Cirque des Bashibazoucks, and the 
scene discloses the foyer of that theatre. Svengali and Trilby 
appear. They pass away from sight to the stage of the Cirque, 





Mr. .BEERBOHM TREE AS SVENGALI 


and the words of ‘‘Ben Bolt”-—sung now to perfection—are 
heard in the distance. Little Billee and the-others enter; they 
recognize Trilby below. She is taken back to the old studio; she 
laughs with her old friends, and renews her love vows with Little 
Billee. But the old spell is once more exerted by the disclosure 
of a terribly realistic portrait of Svengali (Mr. Tree is, in fact, 
framed for it as a living picture). She draws aside the curtain in 
front of the picture, mutters Svengali’s name, and falls back on 
her sofa, dead, 

Such is the outline of the story. Its effect on the stage depends 
primarily, as will have been surmised, on rte ud and Trilby. To 
Miss Baird’s Trilby we have already referred. Of Mr. Tree's 
creation of Svengali it is impossible to speak too highly. Much of 
the play, it may be said, is impossible, but Mr. Tree, by the horri- 
ble fascination and the intensely effective by-play which he throws 
into every word and action, goes far to make the impossible ac- 
ceptable, and even convincing. The remaining parts were most 
conscientiously and ably played. The accompanying portraits of 
Mr. Tree and Miss Baird are from the paper quoted. 





The Dinner to Mr. Caine 


Mr. HALL CAINE was the guest of honor at a dinner given to 
him on Nov. 1, at the Aldine Club. Among those present were 
the Club’s President, Mr. F. H. Scott, and. Messrs. Hamilton W. 
Mabie, who acted as chairman, Edward Eggleston, George W. 
Cable, James Lane Allen, Frank R. Stockton, F. Hopkinson 
Smith, Thomas Nelson Page, Richard Watson Gilder, Dr. Henry 
‘van Dyke, W..W. Appleton, C. A. Appleton, Ripley Hitchcock, 
Julian Ralph, Arthur H. Scribner, W. H. McElroy, George H. 
‘Putnam, F. H. Dodd, John Brisben Walker and Robert Under- 
wood Johnson. Mr. Caine spoke as follows :— 

“Gentlemen, I understand that the Aldine Club consists in 

part of publishers. This partly explains to me the dis- 
‘tinguished and gratifying position which I hold to-night as your 
The author is an irresponsible person on whom it is the 
duty of the publisher to keep watch and guard. I heard 

the other day a story of an urchin in a Sunday-school, who was 
asked who his neighbor was, and he answered, ‘The man that 
lives next door,’ He was then asked, ‘ What was his duty to his 
_Meighbor,’ and he answered ‘To keep my eye on him,’ Gentle- 
h, I lay the sweet unction to my soul that the honor you shuw 
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me to-night is intended first of all for the novelist and the man, 
and not for the ambassador of English authors. | will, never- 
theless, presume that among the generous impulses of hospi- 
tality which have prompted you as publishers to come here to- 
night to receive with so much warmth a stranger in a strange 
land, there is that of keeping your eye on a new neighbor who 
has lately been keeping his own eye on an old neighbor of yours 
—your friendly neighbor across the border. 

‘* But, gentlemen, it is my.great honor and privilege’ to recog- 
nize among this company some who are not to be classed with the 
tribe of that good man, Barabbas. My fellow-authors of America 
are here in good numbers, the men whose names have long been 
familiar to me, my old friend Cable, whom.I have known $0 lon 
though I have never set eyes on his face before; my friend Stock 
ton, my friend Eggleston, my friend Nelson Page—all compan- 
ions and colleagues of mine this many a day, my comrades who 
have worked at the same bench by my side, whose voices I know 
from afar, whom I have loved and followed, as they on their 
part have, as I believe, loved and followed me. Gentlemen, it is 
the joy and delight of our calling that we who are men-of-letters 
are literary freemasons always. We all belong to that great 
corps of nomads, that vast tribe of gypsies, whom the business- 
like part of the world has agreed to Geesbemmens: The attitude 
of the world towards us which this € "ae pag is one of amused 


toleration, as of grown-up folks looking a half-indulgent eye. 
on the occupations of wayward children, whose doings are not to 
be taken too seriously, and whose faults are to.be passed over with 
a smile. The worthy people who go down to their offices every 
day at the same hour and return home at the same minute, and 
jog through life, year in, year out, with the regularity of a mill- 
horse or an eight-day clock, sometimes see’ us smoking our 
pipe, and dreaming around, and mooning around—writing a bit, 
playing a bit; and they look at us with eyes which seem to say, 
‘I wonder what the deuce these fellows think they are about ?’ 
Some of us are poor little weaklings like myself, hardly fit for any- 
thing better; but others of us are great, strapping ‘chaps like our 
friend Eggleston, who ought to be doffig-some hénest work in the 
world ; but instead of that we are-only writing novels and things, 
or painting bits. of pictures, or strumming on fiddles, So the 
sober work-a-day people agree to leave us to ‘gang our ain 
gait,’ while they busy themselves with great enterprises, the 
mighty businesses, the burning questions on-which the weight of 
the world seems to them to hang. Only, gentlemen, somehow 
in the long run, Time, in this matter as in most others, has a way 
of bringing in its own revenges, and the great enterprises sink out 
of sight, and the mighty businesses get forgotten, and the burn-. 
ing questions burn themselves out; but meantime the race of 
nomads, the wandering gypsies, the Bohemians, the poets and 
painters, the novelists and dramatists, live on, as the best of their . 
kind must always live, just as long as the old world itself. 

‘* Gentlemen, it must be a great shock to parliaments and cab- ° 
inets that even Bohemians sometimes consider that they have a 
right to a voice in the management of their own affairs. You 
who are American authors have already asserted that right with 
great emphasis and effect in the copyright act of 1891; and now 
we who are English authors are claiming the exercise of the 
natural law which gives us property in the creations of our own 
hands and brains. I am told on many sides that I ought to say 
something to-night on the mission (ifI may give it so great aname) 
which brought me to your continent. But I feel some reluctance 
to trouble you at this genial board with such dry and difficult mat- 
ters. Besides that, I am uncertain if the notorious and perhaps 
natural jealousy of Canada would not resent any attempt on my 
part to discuss with my American fellow-authors the details or yet 
the principle of legislation which concerns primarily only the 
authors and publishers of Canada and those of the mother 
country. 

‘Gentlemen, I feel the less tempted to discuss Canadian copy- 
right because I have reason to hope that whatever the objections 
to the proposals made in 1889, they will be much and most hap- 
pily ed by fresh legislation in the near future. Canada may 
have considered that she had a right to do what we held to be an 
act of injustice, but if she is now in a more generous frame of 
mind (and she is), 1 shall certainly not be the first to remember 
the past to her disadvantage. 

‘*Gentlemen, the newspapers have already made so much ex- 
planation of the understanding which we have happily reached 
with the parties chiefly interested in Canadian copyright, as to say 
that it includes the right to manufacture in Canada for the Cana- 
dian market by a single license issued under author’s control, 
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I know that all njanufacturing clauses are objectionable to authors, 
because they ard a limitation of the principle of copyright, only to 
be granted undef peculiar and trying conditions. But, gentlemen, 
the best authors|and best publishers of Canada, and indeed the 
Canadian goverpment, are in the same condition to-day that you 
in the United States were in four years ago, with the added dis- 
advantage that by the accident of their geographical position they 
are side by side with a great and powerful rival, your own coun- 
try, which has the manufacturing clause already and can afford to 
outbid them in the market for books. 
ufacturing clause, but you accepted it, because half a loaf was 
better than no bread, and because it carried with it a distinct rec- 
ognition of the rights of literary property. In like manner we 
may not approve of the manufacturing clause in Canadian copy- 
right, but we are not dreamers, and we are not going to run our 
heads against stone walls. There were people among you who 
were heard to say that rather than accept copyright with the 
manufacturing limitation, they would wait a hundred years. And 
I dare say they would have waited—only it would have been 
waiting in their graves. And now there are people among our- 
selves who talk of Imperial rights and threaten Canada with the 
pains and penalties of the Privy Council. Let them! Such Jingoes 
never get anything and never keep anything. Gentlemen, the 
relations between Canada and the United States may sometimes 
bea little strained, but there seems to an Englishman to be no suf- 
ficient reason why two great nations should not live in friendly 
rivalry or: this great continent. I came here, Sir, by the way of 
Niagara, where the river that divides your country from Canada 
looks angry and impassable enough. But I dare say you have 
noticed that in that watery horseshoe angle, where the breach 
between the two countries is widest and wildest, the sun can 
never shine on the clouds of vapor which rise out of those troubled 
waters without making a beautiful rainbow, which bridges land 
to land. Gentlemen and brother authors, in the most troubled 
moment of misunderstanding between Canada and the United 
States it only needs the sunshine of a little good faith and good- 
fellowship to bridge over the differences between you.”’ 


London Letter 


Mr. GEORGE MEREDITH'S new novel, ‘‘ The Amazing Mar- 
riage,” which is to appear in two volumes during the course o 
November, will bear the imprint of an unfamiliar publishing- 
house, Instead of appearing from Messrs. Chapman & Hall’s 
offices, it will be issued by Mr. Archibald Constable of West- 
minster; and the occasion has not been allowed to slip by without 
an unnecessary comment. As things of this sort are frequently 
reprinted in the American papers, while the contradiction which 
follows is allowed to go disregarded, it seems as well to add a note 
here. There has been no disagreement of any kind between Mr. 
Meredith and the firm with which his name has been so long 
and so honorably connected. Mr. Crawfurd made an offer 
for ‘‘ The Amazing Marriage ""—the best offer, which, in view of 
past experience, a novel of Mr. Meredith’s could commercially 
command. The head of Messrs. Constable's, however, increased 
the sum offered; Mr. Crawfurd, who has shareholders to consider, 
did not see his way to ‘‘go one better,” and the book accord- 
ingly, in the common course of business, fell to the newer firm. 
Mr. Crawfurd is justly annoyed that ill-disposed paragraphists 
should have drawn unwarranted conclusions from an every-day 
commercial transaction. It is not impossible, by-the-bye, that 
‘* The Amazing Marriage” may have an unusual success. Those 
who have followed it through its serial course, with a patience 
that implies a plenitude of spare time, declare that its appearance 
in book-form is likely to provide surprises for the tardy reviewer. 

The two-volume edition of Mr. Austin Dobson's poems, which 
is to contain those pieces by which he elects to be remembered, 
will be ready very shortly. The edition is limited to 350 copies, 
100 of which will be printed on hand-made paper. There are to 
be seven full-page pictures, etehed by M. Adolphe Lalauze, and 
a portrait of the author by Mr. William Strang. About the same 
time will appear Mr. Dobson’s ever-welcome Christmas volume, 
illustrated by Mr. Hugh Thomson, and containing ‘‘ The Story 
of Rosina, and Other Poems,” Some time next year, I believe, 
there is to be a third series of ‘‘ Eighteenth Century Vignettes.” 
Rumor states that this may possibly be the last of its kind, but 
all lovers of literature will hope that its author will find his 
material inexhaustible. 

** There will arise, till Time decay, More Poets yet!’’ says Mr. 
Austin Dobson, I hear that the latest singer upon whom Mr, 
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John Lane, that kindly nurse of bratling bards, has set his confi- 
dence, is Mr. C. W. Dalman, the author of a new book called 
‘*Song Favours,”’ which is to be published during the next few 
weeks. Mr. Dalman, who has contributed to Zhe Yellow Book, 
is a librarian in London, whither he moved from his native Sussex 
during the course of the present year. Carmen Sylva is under- 
stood to have expressed her admiration of his verses. 

Miss Marie Corelli has published a novel this week which has 
not been sent out for review. Whether the lady is afraid of cen. 
sure, or whether the aim of the manceuvre is of subtler import, 
has not as yet transpired. It is rather interesting to hear, though 
(as I do from first hand at the libraries), that the book is going 
like wild-fire, despite the fact that no review has appeared in any 
considerable paper. Miss Corelli will mow have material for 
another personal contribution to The Jdler. 

Yet another periodical; and this of a menacing aspect. The 
Gossip, which is shortly to see the light of day, is to consist en- 
tirely of personalia, tit-bits of intimate information concerning 
public men and women, It is to appear weekly, and, to judge 
from the public appetite for this sort of thing, is safe to have a 
sale. Considering the plethora of interviews nowadays, you 
would imagine that there was not much left for Zhe Gossip to 
reveal. However, we shall no doubt discover otherwise in the 
course of the present winter. 

Mr, Jerome K. Jerome’s new play, ‘‘ The Rise of Dick Hal- 
ward,” * was produced by Mr. Willard at the Garrick last Satur- 
day, and fell somewhat flat. No doubt it will brighten up when 
the cast gets more used to its new surroundings. The piece is a 
little disposed, however, to confuse two different schools of play- 
writing; it opens like a comedy of the late H. J. Byron’s, and 
melts away into an atmosphere of Pinero. One ingenious situa- 
tion, in which a letter, photographed in a full picture, is enlarged 
by the microscope, and its contents deciphered, has attracted con- 
troversy. Mr. Jerome has silenced the questioner by stating that 
he had the whole trick tested practically, and its possibility proved 
beyond shadow of doubt. 

On Wednesday night Mr. Beerbohm Tree lectured at Wolver- 
hampton, his subject being ‘‘ Hamlet.” As the Haymarket re- 
vival of that play was the cause of much discussion, a good deal 
of interest was taken in the actor’s utterance, and the Grand The- 
atre, in which the lecture was delivered, was crowded, Of course, 
Mr. Tree approached the question of Hamlet’s madness. On the 
whole, he favored the view that the mental aberration was as- 
sumed, noting that the ‘‘ antic disposition” is only adopted in the 
presence of those whom the Prince desires to hoodwink. So, in 
the scene with Ophelia, Mr. Tree maintained that the apparent 
madness is contrived as a blind to the King and Polonius. In 
conclusion, Mr. Tree drew a contrast between Hamlet and (strange 
selection !) Iago, the one man taking arms against a sea of troubles, 
the other sailing. to.success upon the waves of circumstance, 
‘*Hamlet,’’ he said, ‘‘is the most modern of men, He is not only 
of to-day, but of the. day-after-to-morrow. It seems as though 
Shakespeare had projected the prophetic search-light of his mind 
into our own time. The sickness which afflicted Hamlet was a 
kind of intellectual burrowing, which has been the end of many a 
noble nature, the outcome of a struggling optimism, as it is the 
sickness which afflicts our latter-day northern pessimism. The 
actual truth which forces itself upon the idealist is that we are 
bound by the laws of nature. In striving toward perfection poor 
humanity knocks its head against the brick wall of those very laws.” 

The theatres are doing lively business just now. I learn, on 
the best authority, that the booking for ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” is 
admirable, sustaining the best traditions of the Lyceum. This is 
a singular example of the fashion in which popular interest will 
occasionally go counter to the condemnation, or at least disap- 
proval, of the critics. At the Comedy, where Mr. Pinero’s 
‘* Benefit of the Doubt” is playing, the booking is already ‘* solid 
till the middle of December, and a number of seats are already 
secured for the Christmas holidays. Mr. Robert Buchanans 
farce, ‘‘The Adventures of Miss Brown,” moreover, has been 
transferred to Terry's Theatre with a fresh access of popularity, 
and several of the old favorites, such as ‘‘Charley’s Aunt” and 
the ‘‘Shop-Girl,” show not the slightest sign of flagging. The 
law-courts began business yesterday, people are rs to 
town apace, and the heart of the theatrical manager is light 
within him. ; 

LONDON, 25 Oct. 1895. ARTHUR WAUGH. 
“eT title of “The 
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Boston Letter 

1 HAPPEN TO KNOw of an odd circumstance, which brings up a 
point of great interest to authors—namely, their exclusive right to 
their own names. This seems a curious problem, but it exists. 
There is a certain syndicate formed for the purpose of supplying 
newspapers with articles of a literary or semi-literary nature, This 
syndicate recently sent out a notice to the papers of the country, 
stating that among its attractions for Thanksgiving would be ‘‘a 
story of New England life by the popular writer of short stories, 
Miss Mary E. Wilkins."" One paper had had some previous ex- 
perience with this syndicate and was, therefore, a littie cautious 
about accepting the story. Its editors had bought from the con- 
cern an article by Henry Irving on acting, and a month after its 
publication Mr. Irving had protested that he had never written 
such an article, and that the views it contained were not his. 
Shortly after this, another splendid list of syndicate articles came 
to the same paper; it included a story by Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward. Remembering his former experience, the editor in- 
quired of Mrs, Ward if this story was all right. .She replied that 
she had never written such a story, had never written for the syn- 
dicate in question, and that no one was privileged to represent her 
inthat manner. Then came the Mary E, Wilkins episode. A 
Thanksgiving story by Miss Wilkins would certainly have been 
acceptable, so inquiry was sent to the Randolph author about this 
offer. She replied that she had never written a story under the 
title given, that she had never written any story for the syndicate, 
that she never had had, nor expected to have, any dealings 
with it, and that she had never previously known of its existence. 
Furthermore, I know that she placed the matter in the hands of 
her attorney, who wrote to the syndicate forbidding any unauthor- 
ized use of her name. At this time it was, of course, a matter of 
doubt whether the syndicate had not obtained some early non- 
copyrighted story of Miss Wilkins’s and changed.the title. But 
it seems such was not the case, for now the syndicate (I am 
obliged to use the general term, because, so far as 1 know, no name 
has ever been signed to its circular) makes the somewhat astonishing 
reply that its story is a bona-fide tale by Miss Mary E. Wilkins. 
Itis written, the syndicate says, by a well-known author of that 
name, living in Pennsylvania, who has frequently prepared stories 
for public print; as for the other Miss Mary E. Wilkins, of 
Randolph, the people of the syndicate declare that they could not 
have meant her, for they never even heard of her, never Low of her 
existence, and therefore certainly never thought of buying stories 
from her! ‘Which shows that—if we credit it—we live in a pretty 
big world, when Miss Mary E. Wilkins of Randolph is so utterly 
unknown to a literary syndicate. I am told that a slightly differ- 
ent case came up some time ago, when Miss Wilkins learned that 
a Southern writer was signing her stories ‘‘ Mary Wilkins,” and, 
on writing to her, found that that was the name she had selected 
for her pen-name. 

Mrs. Amelia E. Barr has been paying a flying visit to Boston 
to secure ‘‘local color” for her new novel. Shedntends to write a 
love-story dealing with the gay and happy side of life in Boston 
before the Revolution. In the latter respect the book will differ 
greatly from the general run of novels of early New England life, 
as the austere element will be entirely omitted. But for all that, 
the peculiarities and characteristics of our people in those days will 
be pictured. So far, Mrs. Barr has only selected her epoch and 

material for the frame-work of her story. That is her 
step; next she will formylate her plot and design her charac- 


Prof. Norton, who is always courageous in his convictions, as 
Was recently shown by his statement regarding the A, P. A., as 
well as by his condemnation of the new art museum at Harvard, 
talked to the working-men in Cambridge a day or two ago, and 
. made some striking statements regarding what he called 

the mannerless civilization of to-day.” His subject was ‘‘ How 
to Make Cambridge Pleasanter”; but his words applied to all this 
World. Practically/he maintained that the majority of people are 
$0 selfish that they become almost barbarians, in some of their 
Public relations with one another. The habit of crowding into 
cars, and of allowing women to stand in those cars, he 
; as one of the symptoms of barbarism. And as 
_ Mother illustration, he spoke of a recent reception at Sanders 
‘Theatre, given to the incoming students of Harvard College, at 

_ Which the Governor of the Commonwealth and the President of 
he University were crowded and pushed about with other 
itlemen in the barbaric rush which the ill-mannered Freshmen 
College made for the refreshment table. (What would 
Say to the manners of a football rush?) He urged 
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more frequent use of the expressions ‘‘ Thank you” and ‘‘Good 
morning,’’ and emphatically declared that the man who looks only 
to himself and neglects social claims is barbaric. He criticised 
‘* Looking Backward” in a concise way. It had two fundamental 
ideas, he said—one, dealing as it did with only the practical com- 
forts of life, was low in its-standard; the other could never be car- 
ried out without suppressing an essential quality of man. Any 
reform or improvement of society, he said, must be based on 
human nature. 


Boston, § Nov. 1895. CHARLES E, L, WINGATE, 





The Drama 
Henry Irving and Ellen Terry 

THE PERFORMANCE OF ‘‘ Macbeth,’’ with which Henry Irving 
began his present engagement in Abbey’s Theatre, was in many 
respects the best, and in one respect very nearly the worst, that 
has been seen in this city within the memory of the present gen- 
eration. It may be doubted, indeed, whether this tragedy ever 
before was produced with such pictorial treatment, such ap- 
preciation of the spirit of poetry and of fateful portent that per- 
vades it, even in the best days of Maeready, Phelps, or Charles 
Kean. Mr. Irving, before now, hasgt¥ef in his ‘* Faust”’ an ex- 
ample of his skill in dealing with the prasternatural, but in that 
brilliant spectacle there was no picture at once so impressive and 
so imaginative as those in which the weird sisters of ‘* Macbeth” 
played their part. For once the hags were invested with attributes 
of awe and solemnity. The elemental strife, in the midst of which 
they appeared, really suggested nature in one of her wildest moods, 
and their superiority to the laws of gravity was indicated with 
startling and realistic ingenuity. In both their scenes, on the 
heath and in the cavern, landscape and sky were remarkable for 
striking contrasts of color and the impression of space which they 
conveyed, and the thunder and lightning effects were extraordi- 
narily good. As in all the London Lyceum productions, the. ex- 
teriors and interiors were painted with atmirable solidity and that 
subdued richness of tone which is so great @ relief from the glare 
and glitter which fulfil the ordinary managerial conception of 
splendor, while the costumes, copied from designs of the eleventh 
century, were in delightful harmony with their surroundings.. The 
groupings, as usual, were skilfully arranged, and the large bodies 
of men employed were full of life and motion, In everything there 
was apparent evidence of that active and intelligent codperation 
and sympathy which mark the distinction between mere spectacle 

and acted drama, ' 
Several of the pictures will survive long in the memory of all 
who witnessed them. Among them may be noted that of Duncan 
and his court listening to the recital of the bleeding Sergeant; the 
reception of the King at Macbeth's castle, with the effects of 
torchlight upon flashing steel and waving tartans; the scene in 
the banquet-hall, with the long lines of bewildered guests and the 
conscience-stricken regicide glaring in abject terror at Banquo's 
chair, the presence of the ghost being indicated only by a gleam 
of light upon the empty seat—undoubtedly the best solution of a 
difficult stage problem; and the animated movements of the sol- 
diery culminating in the death of the usurper before Dunsinane 
castle. A more fascinating or more worthy interpretation of a 
great poetic tragedy, in a scenic sense, it would be unreasonable 
to ask for, and Mr. Irving is entitled to the gratitude of all lovers 
of the theatre for giving such an object-lesson in theatrical art, 
full enjoyment of it was marred by his 
own indulgence in deplorable vocal mannerisms and eccentricities, 
which made a great part of his performance wholly unintelligible. 
This is no figure of speech, but a plain statement of unimpeach- 
able fact. His view of the character, widely as it differs from that 
of all his most illustrious predecessors ofr the stage, and of most 
competent critics, need not now be disputed. The most obvious 
objection to it is that a man so inherently base, treacherous and 
cowardly never could have been a valiant warrior or have nerved 
himself to the execution of a plot requiring a certain amount of 
courage and promptitude in action. But let that pass, It may 
be admitted that his portrayal of a weak and guilty wretch, tor- 
tured by remorse, superstition and fear until he had reached a 
point of almost rabid desperation, was extremely elaborate and at 
times wonderfully vivid, especially in its infinite variety and elo- 
quence of facial expression. But when he strove to signify these. 
emotions in speech, he so mouthed and mumbled over his lines, 
that their sense was entirely lost. He could not be understood 
even by persons as familiar with the text as he is himself. Many 
of the finest passages of the play were given in dumb show so far 
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as he was concerned, and more than once, at great crises in the 
action, ripples of half-suppressed laughter ran around the house. 
Farther comment is unnecessary. 

Miss Terry’s Lady Macbeth was a weak but conscientious 
effort. The actress was handicapped by physical limitations. She 
did not fail absolutely, was never ridiculous, and on the whole 
acquitted herself better than might have been expected of her. 
Her personal charm never deserted her and atoned for many 
dramatic shortcomings. The work of the other players was uni- 
4ormly intelligent and capable. So great, indeed, were the merits 
of the general representation, that the defects of the principal per- 
formers scarcely affected its success. 

To succeed ‘‘Macbeth,” Mr. Irving selected the ‘‘ King 
Arthur” of Comyns Carr, which created a most favorable im- 
pression in London, last season, There can be no reasonable 
doubt that it will prove equally successful in this city. In every 
respect it is worthy to be ranked among the best of the Lyceum 
representations. The play itself is a scholarly, tasteful and im- 
‘aginative bit of work. It would be unjust to seek in it the genius, 
the music, the wealth of imagery, the classic finish, or the fine 
flavor of antique romance, which place the ‘‘ Idylls” of Tennyson 
among the literary masterpieces of the world, or to judge it by 
any such exalted standard, but the fact remains that it has literary 
merit of a positive and ancommon kind, The stylé is always 
simple, clear and direct, with many graceful, fanciful and force- 
ful lines, frequent metaphors and similes of indisputably poetic 
quality, and not a few passages of genuine eloquence and power. 
Evidences of the author's close study of Tennyson are not want- 
ing, but nowhere has he given cause for the slightest suspicion of 
plagiarism. He has gone to original sources for his material, and 
has chosen his own line in the treatment of it; perhaps he might 
have added to the human interest of his story, if he had been a 
tittle less scrupulously independent. He has preferred in his dra- 
matic scheme to trace the whole of Arthur's career in rapid out- 
line, rather than to dwell upon particular episodes, and this course 

has resulted in some loss of intelligibility and a certain vagueness 
of motive and character. 

His starting-point, in a prologue, is at the magic mere, whither 
Arthur, guided by Merlin, comes to receive the sword Excalibur. 
The scene then shifts to the great hall at Camelot, where the 
knights are assembling to start on the quest for the Holy Grail. 
Guinevere is already in love with Lancelot, but has discovered no 
sign of an answering passion on his side. The proof of this is 
innocently offered to her by Elaine, who tells of her own deser- 
tion, Thereupon Guinevere, under pretence of pleading Elaine's 
cause, forces confession from Lancelot’s own lips, exchanges vows 
with him in a charming scene, and begs him to leave the court for 
her sake and his own. He consents, but Arthur, in his perfect 
trustfulness, interposes his veto, and compels the Queen, whose 
guilty secret is known to the traitor Modred, to bid her lover 
Stay. In the second act Lancelot and Guinevere are surprised at 
a love tryst by Modred and his mother, Morgan le Fay; and in 
the third this pair, who already are conspiring against the throne, 
bring matters to a crisis by informing the King. Thenceforward 
the action moyes rapidly. After a remarkably powerful scene 
with Lancelot and Guinevere, Arthur departs at the head of his 
knights to repel the rebel invasion and is reported slain. Mean- 
while Modred seizes the crown, and condemns Guinevere, who 
has spurned his advances, to the stake, unless she can produce a 
champion. Arthur, of course, returns to succor her in her ex- 
tremity, but falls beneath Modred’s sword, only living long enough 
to hear that he has been avenged by Lancelot, who kills Modred 
and is himself killed in the encounter. 

The Arthur of Mr. Irving is an impersonation of great nobility, 
consistency and intellectual beauty, almost wholly free from the 
extravagances and eccentricities which so marred his Macbeth. 
His delivery of Mr. Carr’s verse was admirable—clear, musical 
and impressive. In spite of physical disqualifications, he pre- 
sented a figure both heroic and kingly, moving in an atmosphere 
of chivalry and romance. He-made the scene at the magic mere 
extraordinarily impressive. bore himself right regally among his 
knights at Camelot, exhibited exquisite courtesy and devotion 
towards the Queen, and a most manly and tender affection for 
Lancelot. Inthe great crisis, where he was confronted by the 

roofs of his dishonor, he played with really masterful restraint, 

thfully portraying the extremity of mental anguish while main- 
' taining superb personal dignity. His acting at this juncture was 
really great in its simplicity and strength. In the death-scene he 

‘was scarcely less effective, and when the curtain fell he was sum- 
moned to the footlights again and again by outbreaks of the heart- 
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iest applause. Ellen Terry acted Guinevere delightfully. Her 
love-scenes were full of warmth and her own peculiar grace, her 
penitence was admirably pathetic and womanly, and her defiance 
of Modred rang with truly royal disdain. The Lancelot of Mr. 
Benjamin Webster was an intelligent and earnest but uninspired 
performance. Mr. Cooper’s Modred was effective, but harsh and 
mechanical, Elaine had a charming representative in Julia 
Arthur, and Merlin’s lines were declaimed in a fine sonorous bass 
by Mr, Valentine. All the minor characters were in thoroughly 
competent hands, 

The stage pictures, designed by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
were of extraordinary beauty. The magic mere, a shining pool 
in a dark hollow of the hill, with a stormy sky for background, 
was a marvel of stage illusion, and the great hall at Camelot was 
equally admirable in design and color, Nothing has been seenon 
this stage to compare with the woodland scene of the second act, 
while the final vision of the passing of Arthur was impressive in 
the highest degree. The whole representation, indeed, was an 
object-lesson in theatrical art. 





**The Year One’’ 

PERHAPS it would be unfair to hold Mr. Charles Barnard re- 
sponsible for all, or even a large part, of the absurdities of this 
piece, which he wrote for Neil Burgess, and which was produced, 
after a fashion, in the Star Theatre on Nov. 2. No doubt the 
vileness of the performance made the subject-matter appear even 
more preposterous than it really was; but no amount of good act- 
ing could have availed to impart even a semblance of plausibility 
to a plot which includes the assumption by a comic and elderly 
vestal virgin of the robes and authority of a Roman empewr, 
Such an idea might have been put to some practical purpose in a 
professed farce, but in ‘‘The Year One” the interest, presum- 
edly, is intended to be more or less serious. The complete dis- 
aster that befell the first representation of the play might have 
been avoided, if the realistic chariot-race, with which it terminates, 
had proved successful. Unfortunately half the horses concerned 
would not stir; not so the audience, which, wearied with long 
waits, departed in dudgeon. A thorough revision of the piece will 
doubtless be attempted, as the scenery is far too costly to be laid 
aside unused, 





The Fine Arts 

Early American Paintings at the [etropolitan Museum 

THE REOPENING of the Metropolitan Museum has been 
marked by the placing on exhibition of a noteworthy loan-collection 
of early American portraits and other paintings, which have been 
brought together from all parts of the country. The occasion is 
an excellent one on which to form the acquaintance of such paint- 
ers as Gilbert Stuart, Copley, Sully and Washington Allston, 
men admittedly not without merit, but as to whom the estimates 
of those who are supposed to know vary considerably, There are 
here about 150 works, of which a large proportion are by the four 
artists named. By Stuart, who is particularly well represented, 
are portraits of Washington, Jefferson, Adams, Madison, Mun- 
roe and Gen.Gates; by Sully, the portrait of Commodore Decatur 
and his ‘‘ Musidora”’; by Washington Allston, his ‘‘ Deliverance 
of St. Peter.” There are about a dozen examples of Copley. of 
the lesser men, interesting for historical rather than artistic rea- 
sons, Trumbull, Pine, Inman, Leutze and several others are well 
represented, The school, as a whole, rarely rises above a certain 
workmanlike and conscientious manner, but in the cases named . 
this result is so good that it is possible to rate the portraitists not 
far below Reynolds and Gainsborough, and to speak of Allston 
as a lesser light of the Romantic movement. Altogether, it was 
a remarkable debut for American art, and we have not, as yet, 
got far beyond it, except in variety of aim. 

The Cullum Collection of casts of famous works of Roman and 
Greek sculpture was opened on Nov. 5. It occupies two galleries 
on the north side of the building, and includes casts of pediments, 
friezes and metopes of the Parthenon, famous pieces of statuary, 
archaic Greek sculptures, etc. The collection is the gift of the 
late Major-Gen, George W. Cullum. 





Art Notes 
A SERIES of etchings of wild animals by Evert van Muyden will 
be printed in the Christmas Scrzéner’s,with an article by the well- 
known hunter of lions and tigers, Capt. Melliss of the Ninth 
Regiment Bombay Infantry. 
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—Mr. Bartlett, the sculpter, and Mr. Stewart, the painter, have 
been added to the number of American artists wearing the ribbon 
of the Legion of Honor. 


—The studies, over 300 in number, which Mr. Du Maurier made 
to illustrate ‘* Trilby,’’ have been purchased by the London Fine 
Art Society. 

—The dinner of the Architectural League, on Nov. 5, wasin the 
mature of a memorial to the late Richard Morris Hunt, for ten 
years one of its members. 


Current Comment 


M, BOURGET AND AMERICA.—Of books about America one 
sometimes wishes there were anend. We know the political and 
social elements of that country so well that every fresh volume of 
the globe-trotter’s impressions is a terribly stale repetition. Ameri- 
cans are rather apt to resent this eternal scribbling about them- 
Selves and the land they live in. I donot wonder, It would not 
be a bad idea for Congress to declare that any foreign visitor, 
caught in the act of taking notes, should be at once conducted to 
the steamer, and deported to Europe. * * * Paul Bourget, 
however, is so exceptional an observer that he cannot be classed 
with the globe-trotters. Every page of his book attests his honest 
desire to understand a people whose ways were so strange to him. 
Moreover, he brings an intelligence, trained in analysis, to the 
prublems of American society. His mission was perfectly well 
known. He was not a ‘‘chiel takin’ notes” furtively: his host 
and hostess, and especially his host’s daughters, knew what he was 
at, and sometimes made sportive attempts ‘to take himin. The 
American girl cut capers for his benefit; but when a gentle maiden 
gravely assured him that she wanted above all things to be a 
widow, and hoped her husband would be struck by lightning at 
the church door, he saw through the agreeable jest. The study 
of American women, as might be expected, is the most interesting 
part of the book.—Z. F. Austin, in The Album. 


* * * 


HAIL AND FAREWELL !—Modjeska has been upon our stage for 
nearly twenty years, and it will be remembered of her that during 
the whole of that time she has labored to set before the commu- 
nity the noblest subjects in dramatic literature, and the loveliest 
and most imperial creations of the comic and of the tragic Muse. 
To mention her name, as the years drift away, will be to recall a 
presence of stately dignity, of tender poetic beauty, of exquisite 
fefinement, and of perfect grace. The influence that she has dif- 
fused upon her contemporaries has made them nobler and better. 
Her ministration as an actress has taught again,—and taught 
with superb skill,—the old and precious lesson that poetry is not 
adream, but that genius can make it a living thing, —an inspira- 
tion for our daily conduct, and a benediction upon our lives, In 
the dramatic art, as in every other art, the best developments of 
genius have invariably been associated with absolute integrity of 
of character, and goodness of heart. ‘Spirits are not finely 
touched but to fine issues.” Modjeska will bear into her retire- 
ment a boundless treasure of public respect and affection; and, 
for many a day, when the old playgoer muses upon the past, 
among the sweetest of his recollections will be those that linger 
found her name,— Wi//iam Winter, in The Tribune. 

* * * 


“ALABAMA” IN ENGLAND,—The play proclaims its localism 
its very title; it is as clearly a picture of local manners as 
“L’Arlésienne” or *‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.” Now these lo-al 
Manners have for me, I confess, a quite peculiar interest and 
charm; so that what may detract from the enjoyment of some 
People notably enhances mine. These English-speaking for- 
ners, so unlike us in manners and habits of thought, and yet 
$0 instantly and intimately comprehensible, are an unfailing de- 
‘tome. I will even go further, and say that in some obscure, 
irrational way they minister to my vanity. I am proud of Amer- 
; Of its history and its literature; of its diversities of climate, 
Mature, character, manners, speech. They are a precious part of 
my birthright. Like Whitman, ‘‘I loaf and invite my soul” 
jugirall these strange and foreign regions, where yet my lan- 
Sage and my race-traditions make me so curiously athome. ‘‘A 
new language,"’ says some one, ‘‘is a new sense”; but this Eng- 
lish language of ours enables us to multiply our senses—that is, 
to the world in new ways—without the labour of acquiring 
tores or constructive forms. Every province of the 
ton world (not in America alone) is now finding expres- 
and often fine and original expression, in literature. This 
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decentralization of fiction, this return to the soil, has been one of 
the chief literary movements of the past twenty years, and has 
produced more than one masterpiece. * * * With me, atany 
rate, it is a delight, not an effort, to'live in imagination under the 
infinite variety of conditions to which the language of Chaucer 
and Kipling gives me free and familiar access, The American 
war, too, out of which the action of ‘*‘ Alabama” springs, seems 
to me the one war of recent history in which it is possible to take 
a human, as opposed to a merely’spectacular, interest. It pos- 
sessed genuine elements of heroism. It was a war of freemen, 
not of automata: of ideals, not of personalambitions or race- 
hatreds, For all these reasons, then—as a picture of Greater- 
British life and character, and an extension to the stage of a large 
and vital literary movement—‘‘ Alabama" came straight home to 
my sympathies, The foreignness of scene, customs and dialect 
which annoyed some critics added appreciably to my enjoyment of 
Mr. Thomas’s humour, sentiment, and scenic skill. In such a 
matter of personal idiosyncrasy, it would be ridiculous to assert 
the ‘‘rightness”’ or ‘‘ wrongness”’ of either way of feeling. But 
my way of feeling—which seemed to be shared by the great 
majority of the audience—has at least the advantage of widening 
the range of my pleasures.— William Archer, in The Speaker. 
*“ * * 

A HumorisT ON HUMOR.—The humorous story is Ameri- 
can, the comic story is English, the witty story is French, The 
humorous story depends for its effect upon the manner of the 
telling; the comic story and the witty story upon the matter, 
The humorous story may be spun out to great length, and may 
wander around as much as it pleases, and arrive nowhere in par- 
ticular; but the comic and witty stories must be brief and end 
with a point. The humorous story bubbles gently along, the 
others burst. The humorous story is strictly a work of art—high 
and delicate art,—and only an artist can tell it; but no art is nec- 
essary in telling the comic and the witty story; anybody can do it. 
The art of telling a humorous story—understand, I mean by word 
of mouth, not print—was created in America, and has remained 
at home.—Mark Twain, in The Youth's Companion. 

* * * 

ARE WE SO THIN-SKINNED?—The fact is that our American 
literary friends have a sort of sneaking, unconscious feeling that 
the English language belongs to them; that we have really no 
particular business to write novels at all, Our critics are not 
always arguing about the relative merits of American and French 
and Russian novels, They take books impartially. They enjoy 
many American novels, and do not require them to be written in 
London English; they enjoy or pretend to enjoy Russian and 
Spanish and Italian books in translations, and many of them know 
quite a fair amount of French. And when they are suddenly 
rated in a professional manner by an otherwise amiable and in- 
telligent person for not always comparing their own novelists un- 
favourably with the latest realist from Russia, or Spain, or the 
Fiji Islands, they merely rub their eyes, and wonder what the 
dear good man is exciting himself about.—London Exchange. 

* * * 


A STUDY IN SUPFRLATIVES.—To an intellect the most lucid, 
aspiring and potential that the theatre has shown in this age,— 
or in any age,—[Mr. Irving] joins a character the most admirably 
poised and self-contained, an imagination of prodigious celerity, 
ardor and scope, tremulous sensibility, pure taste, and exquisite 
refinement. With him is associated Ellen Terry, the one actress 
of the present time best qualified to match his peculiar achieve- 
ments and to enhance their splendor—a woman of rare beauty, 
and of that mysterious charm which springs from exalted spirit- 
uality of condition and expression—that elusive genius which, 
while it entrances the feelings, is a baffling bewilderment to the 
mind. A combination so extraordinary and authoritative, rein- 
forced with an elaborate professional equipment, and wielding 
with competent, experienced skill the varied and splendid forces 
of dramatic art, was, from the outset, predestinate to victory. 
Permanent success happens because it must happen, and it is 
never dependent on chance. In the case of these great actors the 
sovereignty established long ago remains unbroken, and the eager 
emotion and long-continued plaudits that welcomed them last 
night only ratified a loyal regard that was gained by fascination 
and that lives by nature.—J/r. Winter, in The Tribune. 

*_* & 

FAIR EXCHANGE NO pisingeroneied vase we do not poe 
it necessary to import minor poetry from Amefica: not out 
any desire to Pe 18 unduly the foreign article, but simply be- 
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cause the native supply is so entirely sufficient to meet all reason- 
able demands. Moreover, to our private taste, there is always 
something a little exotic, almost artificial, in songs which, under 
an English aspect and dress, are yet so manifestly the product of 
other skies. They affect us like translations; the very fauna and 
flora are alien, remote; the dog’s-tooth violet is but an ill substi- 
tute for the rathe primrose, nor can we ever believe that the wood 


robin sings as sweetly in April as the English thrush.—7%e 
Athenaum, 
* * * 


THE QUEEN'S FAVORITES.—When Mrs, Oliphant dined at 
Windsor Castle, Her Majesty with graceful tact turned the course 
of conversation to literature generally, and female authors in par- 
ticular. ‘My favorite novelists,” she said, ‘‘are Marie Corelli 
and Edna Lyall.” The loyal who, after reading ‘‘ Doreen,” differ 
with fear and trembling from the royal predilection, may find com- 
fort in remembering that it was expressed before the book was 
written. It is a long book, yet—herein is the element of surprise 
——by no means so long as the enterprising reader, who duly ar- 
rives at the four-hundred-and-ninety-sixth and last page, imagines 
it to be. It is decorous—obtrusively decorous—and even Mr. 
Podsnap might commend it to the Young Person without fear of 
calling a blush to her ingenuous cheek. There is an added ad- 
vantage in the fact that to those with whom the reading of the 
daily newspaper is a habit the style will seem familiar. * * * 
Yet with all this to recommend it, ‘‘ Doreen,” even with the back- 
ing of royal authority, would hardly induce us to declare that 
Edna Lyall is our favorite novelist.— 7e National Observer. 





Educational Notes 


MR, JOHN D, ROCKEFELLER has informed the Trustees of the 
versity of Chicago that on Jan, 18,6 he will add to its endowment 
$1,000,000 in cash or interest-bearing securities, and that he will 
add to this a further sum of $2,000,000 in amounts equal to the 
contributions of others received by the University before 1 Jan. 
1900, Mr, Rockefeller’s gifts to the University now amount to 
over $7,000,000, This is unquestionably the largest gift ever 
made to an educational institution, with the sole exception of the 
late Senator Leland Stanford's endowment of $20,000,000 to the 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University. Johns Ho kins’s $7,000,000 to 
the university that bears his name was a bequest, not a gift 
during his lifetime. 


A number of the friends of Mrs. Agassiz have founded a 
scholarship of $6,000 at Radcliffe College, to be known as the 
Elizabeth Carey Agassiz Scholarship, 

Under the directorship of Mrs. Mary J. Serrano, the Alumne 
Shakespeare and Literature Class of the Normal College is giving a 
course of lectures on Spain and Spanish Literature. The lectures 
are given on Monday of each week, Mrs. Serrano, by the way, 
was the Spanish Government’s Judge of Awards in the Spanish 
rg and Educational Departments of the Columbian Expo- 
sition, 

A series of lectures upon the History of Architecture now being 
delivered before the Johns Hopkins University includes ‘‘ Classical 


Architecture,” by Mr. Henry Van Brunt of Kansas City; ‘‘Gothie - 


Architecture,” by Prof, William R. Ware of Columbia College; 
and ‘‘ The Renaissance,” by Mr. C. Howard Walker of Boston. 
The John Marshall Prize, a likeness in bronze of the former Chief 
Justice of the United States, awarded annually for an important 
contribution to historical and political sciences published by a 
cage student of this University, has recently been awarded, 
or 1894, to Prof. Amos Griswold Warner, Ph. D., of the Leland 
Stanford, Jr,, University for his book on ‘‘ American Charities: a 
Study in Philanthropy and Economics ;” and for 1895 to Mr. Albert 
Shaw, Ph. D., editor of the American edition of 7he Review of 
Reviews, for his book on ‘‘Municipal Government in Great 
Britain.” 

The recent fire at the historic University of Virginia offers a 
splendid opportunity to our publishers. They might prove their 
sympathy with an institution that through its past associations is 
national, not local, by enriching its library. 


The statement prepared by Profs. Albion W. Small and Nathaniel 
Butler of the University of Chicago, 2m re the discharge of Mr. 
Bemis as University Extension Associate Professor, has been made 

It was originally written for the Trustees of the Uni- 
versity only, but proofs of it were stolen and consequently secrecy 
became impossible. As will be remembered, Mr. Bemis claimed 
that he was discharged because his socialistic views were displeas- 
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ing to at least one of the University’s rich benefactors. This the 
Statement denies zn ¢of0, giving the following as the true reasons: 
1, Mr. Bemis delivered fifteen courses of Extension Lectures dur- 
ing the first year of his connection with the institution, seven dur- 
ing the second, six during the third, and to constantly diminishing 
audiences. Finally it became impossible to make arrangements 
with Extension Centres for Mr. Bemis to lecture at all, 2. Mr, 
Bemis was not strong enough to fill a position as instructor inside 
the University. Concluding, the report says :—‘* To summarize, 
Mr. Bemis has compelled us to advertise both his incompetency as 
a University Extension lecturer, and also the opinion of those 
most closely associated with him, that he is not qualified to fill a 
University position. * * * The ‘freedom of teaching’ has 
never been involved in the case.” Ina note, President Harper 
denies having said :—** It is all very well to sympathize with the 
workingmen, but we get our money from those on the other side, 
and we cannot afford to offend them,” 


The fifth annual dinner and reception of the Emma Willard 
Association of the Troy Female Seminary took place in this city 
on Oct. 30, Mrs. Russell Sage presided at both the dinner and 
the regular business meeting that followed. 


After nearly six years without a president, Colgate University 
opens this year with a young man in that position, President 
George W. Smith was born at Waterville, Me., where his father 
was for years Professor of English Literature, and at one time 
Acting President. On completing his college course at Colby, he 
taught for two years, and then pursued a course in law at the 
Albany Law School. ‘After practising the profession for two years 
in the West, he entered Johns Hopkins University as a graduate 
student in history and politics, and remained there a little more 
than two years. Coming to Colgate in 1892 as Professor,of His- 
tory, he began the career that has led to his appointment as Presi- 
dent. November 14 has been set aside as the day for the cere- 
monies attending his inauguration. Mr. James B. Colgate of New 
York, the benefactor of the University, is to deliver the induction 
address, and, after a response by President Smith, the principal 
address of the morning will be delivered by President Gilman of 
Johns Hopkins. Inthe afternoon, invited guests of the University 
will join in a banquet in the new gymnasium, and friends and 
alumni will meet the new President at a reception in the gymnasium 
in the evening. Among other prominent educators who have 
signified their intention of being present are President Hill of 
Rochester, Chancellor Day of Syracuse, President Raymond of 
Union, President Low of Columbia and President Strong of 
Rochester Theological Seminary. 


Mr, A. A. Healy was installed as President of the Brooklyn 
Institute of -Arts and Sciences on Nov. 1. A committee was 
appointed at the meeting to act on the director’s suggestion for 
the establishment of a schoo! of political science, 


The basement of the new Library of Minneapolis is arranged for 
the use of children under twelve. The racks are open, and the 
children are free to make their own selections and report them to 
the assistant in charge of the room. The Milwaukee Library has 
close connections with the public schools, These arrangements 
are in large part due to the activity of the Children’s Library As- 
sociation of this city.: It is to be hoped that it may be equally 
successful with our own libraries, which have hitherto made no 
special provisions for children. 

The Cambridge University Press is issuing a series of volumes 
dealing with geographical and cognate subjects, to be commenced 
by Prof. A. H. Keane’s work on ‘‘ Ethnology,” which is in the 
press, Other volumes will be upon the ‘Geographical Distribu- 
tion of Mammals,” by Mr. Lydekker; ‘‘History of Ancient 
Geography,” by H. F. Tozer; ‘* Renaissance Period of Geographi- 
cal Discovery,” by E, G, Ravenstein, and ‘‘ Oceanography,” by 
J. Y. Buchanan. The series is under the general editorship of Dr. 
F, H. H. Guillemard. The announcements of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press in mathematics and science include ‘‘ The Scientific 
Papers of John Couch Adams,” edited by Prof. William Grylls 
Adams, with a memoir by J. W. L. Glaisher; ‘‘ The Collected 
Mathematical Papers of the late Arthur Cayley’; ‘‘A Treatise 
on Spherical Astronomy,” by Sir Robert S, Ball; ‘‘ A Treatise 
on Geometrical Optics,” by R. S. Heath, second edition, revised 
and enlarged; ‘‘A Treatise on Able’s Theorem,” by H. F. 
Baker; ‘*A Treatise on the Lunar Theory,” by Prof. E. WwW, 
Brown; ‘‘ An Elementary Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism, — 
by Prof J. J. Thomson; ‘A Treatise on Geometrical Optics, 
R. A. Herman; and ‘‘ Euclid,” Books XI. and XII., by H. M- 
Taylor. : 
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The Board of Managers of St. Luke’s Hospital has decided to 
erect on its new site a building to be devoted exclusively to patho- 
logical researches. An endowment of $200,000 is solicited. 

The need of more kindergartens in this city is strongly empha- 
sized by the fact that since their opening, this season, early in 
September, admittance has been refused to 19,467 children, for 
lack of room. Those wishing to aid a really good work, should 
send contributions to the New Yotk Kindergarten Association, 
287 Fourth Avenue. 

Among this year's gifts to Harvard is $1,000 from Mrs, Schuy- 
jer van Rensselaer for a scholarship in memory of her son, George 
Griswold van Rensselaer, who was preparing to enter the college 
at the time of his death, some two years since. 


Notes 


THE NEW WORK on Charlotte Bronté, upon which Mr, Clement 
Shorter and Dr. Robertson Nicoll have been at work for some 
time past, will be published in this country by Messrs, Dodd, Mead 
&Co. It will containa great many hitherto unpublished letters of 
Charlotte’s, and a great variety of new material secured from 
her husband, who is still living in Ireland. _ Mr, Shorter has writ- 
ten an article on Mrs, Gaskell’s relations to Charlotte Bronté for 
The Woman at Home. He has in his possession all Mrs, 
Gaskell’s correspondence covering the period before she wrote her 
famous life of Charlotte Bronté. 

—The Centenary Edition of Burns announced by Messrs. T. C, 
and E, C. Jack of Edinburgh, mention of which was made in Zhe 
Critic some time ago, will be published in the course of 1896, in 
four volumes. There willbe two editions: 600 copies for England 
and 150 for this country, on Arnold's unbleached hand-made paper, 
with facsimiles of Mss, and photogravure reproductions of all the 
authentic portraits of Burns now known. Of this edition, twenty- 
four copies will be printed on Japanese vellum, and signed by the 
editors, The Illustrated Edition will contain an etched portrait 
and about twenty-four original etchings by W. Hole, R. S, A. 
The editors, Messrs, W. E, Henley and T. F. Henderson, have 
had access to some notable collections of Burns MSS, and chap- 
books not open to earlier collectors, and have discovered some new 
poems and many new readings. They appeal to all owners of 
such collections to communicate with them. 

—Among the illustrated books announced by the different pub- 
lishers are Hall Caine's ‘‘ Manxman”’ (D. Appleton & Co.), which 
will contain over forty photographs, and is to be issued in an edi- 
tion of 250 copies only; J. M. Barrie's ‘* Auld Licht Idyls ” (Dodd, 
Mead & Co,), with eighteen etchings by William Hole, limited to 
foo copies for this country; and an illustrated edition of Miss 





Wormeley’s translations of Balzac (Roberts Bros.), sold only by . 


subscription. 


—The Messrs, Scribner will publish immediately ‘‘ The Private 
Life of Napoleon,” being the memoirs of Constant, his valet de 
chambre, translated from the French for the first time, with an 
introduction by M. Imbert de Saint-Amand. This house an- 
nounces three books by Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch. One, entitled 
“Wandering Heath,” is a volume of short stories; while the 
others ate’a volume of essays entitled ‘‘ Adventures in Criticism,” 
and a novel called ‘+ Ia.” 


—Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons announce ‘‘ The Red Repub- 
lic: A Story of the Times of the Commune,” by Robert W. 
Chambers; and ‘St. Paul, the Traveller andthe Roman Citizen,” 
by Prof, W. M. Ramsay. 


—Messrs, Macmillan & Co. will publish on.the 2oth of this 

Month the long-expected volume of letters by Matthew Arnold. 

k is in no sense a biography. Miss Grace King’s volume 

on ‘* New Orleans, The Place and the People,” already announced, 

will be issued with some 200 illustrations. The same firm has 

in press Prof. Brander Matthews’s book on ‘‘ Book-Binding,” a 

Novel by Annie Holdsworth, author of ‘‘ Johanna Trail, Spinster,” 

called ‘‘ The Years¢hat the Locusts Have Eaten,” and Mr. Doug- 

"s novel of the life of the English in Japan, ‘‘ A Japanese 

.” . This book, which is an argument in favor of a man’s 

his deceased wife’s sister, has had quite a success in 
» where this sort of marriage is prohibited by law. 


_ , The Rev. Amory H. Bradford has written a work on Hered- 


“yaad Environment and their Relation to Christian Problems. It 
| be published by the Messrs. Macmillan, who have ready, also, 

ite of Lord Dundonald,” by J. W. Fortescue, in the Men of 
Series, and a second edition of President Hyde's ‘+ Social 
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—Messrs. Macmillan will publish Mme. Belloc's ‘‘In a Walled 
Garden,” which will contain her reminiscences of her life in Rome 
with Mrs. Jameson, of Paris in 1870, and of many famous people, 
among them George Eliot, Cardinal Manning, Mrs. Booth, Mary 
Hewitt, Basil Montague and the Procters. An important con- 
tribution to the literature of child-study is promised in Dr, A. F. 
Chamberlain’s ‘*‘The Child in Primitive Culture and Folk- 
thought," published by the same house. 


—An entirely new edition of the works of Lord Byron is an- 
nounced by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. It will be edited by Mr. 
W. E. Henley and will include, beside the complete poetical 
works, Byron’s public and private letters, which are among the 
best of English letters. The edition, which will be in ten 
volumes, is intended to take the place of the seventeen-volume 
edition of 1833, long since out of print. The same house an- 
nounces a translation, by William Archer, of Dr, Georg Brandes's 
study of ‘‘ William Shakespeare." Keeping fully abreast of the 
latest English and German researches and criticism, Dr. Brandes 
places the poet in his political and literary environment, and 
studies each play, not as an isolated phenomenon, but as the * 
record of a stage in Shakespeare's spiritual history. 

—Messrs. Roberts Bros. announce ‘‘ The Keeper of the Sala- 
mander's Order,’’ a tale of adventures for boys and girls, by Will- 
iam Shattuck, illustrated by Walter and Isabel Shattuck. 

—Messrs. George H. Richmond & Co. announce two import- 
ant publications—one a complete edition of Victor Hugo's 
romances, the other a complete edition of Honoré de Balzac. No 
complete English translation of these famous writers has hitherto 
been made. The editions will be illustrated by French artists. 


—Messrs. J. Selwin Tait& Sons announce the first volumes of their 
Fleur-de-lis Poets:—‘‘ Leaves of the Lotus,” by David Banks 
Sickels; ‘‘A Woman’s Love Letters,” by S. A. Hensley; ‘‘ An 
Oaten Pipe,” by the Rev. James B. Kenyon, They announce, 
also, *‘ The Model of Christian Gay,”’ by Horace Annesley Vach- 
ell; ‘‘A Jesuit of To-day,” by Orange McNeill; ‘‘ The Invisible 
Playmate,”” by William Canton; ‘‘ Scottish Folk-Lore,” by the 
Rev. Duncan Anderson; and ‘‘ Fifty Thousand Dollars Ransom,” 
by David Malcolm. 

. —‘*The Father of the Forest, and Other Poems,” will be the 
name of Mr. William Watson's new volume of verse. 


—Mr. Thomas Hardy says in the preface to ‘Jude the Ob- 
scure,”’ that in it he has endeavored ‘to give shape and coher- 
ence to a series of seemings, or personal impressions, the ques- 
tion of their consistency, or their discordance, or their perma- 
nence, or their transitoriness not being regarded as of the first 
moment.” He adds:—‘‘ For a novel addressed by a man to men 
and women of full age, and one which attempts to deal unaffect- 
edly with the fret and fever, derision and disaster that may rage 
in the wake of the strongest passion known to humanity, as well 
as to point without a mincing of words the tragedy of unfulfilled 
aims, I am not aware that there is anything in the handling to 
which exception can be taken,’’ Mr, Hardy was engaged upon 
this book from 1887 until the end of 1894. The Messrs, Harper 
are issuing the book, 


—Mr. M. H. Spielmann’s history of Pusch, on which he has 
been working during the last four years, will be published by the 
Cassell Pub. Co., with about 120 illustrations, portraits and fac- 
similes. The same firm announces ‘‘ Girls, New and Old,’’ Mrs, 
L. T. Meade’s new story for the young. 


—Mr. Leonard Huxley is preparing a life of his father, the 
late Prof. Huxley; and a biography of the late P. G. Hamerton is 
being prepared by his widow. 

—‘'Mr. J. M. Barrie,” says Zhe New Budget, ‘is a little anx- 
ious about ‘Sentimental Tommy,’ Readers of next year's Scrib- 
ner's will be the first to see it; and the author, who has given it 
more pains than he has given to any earlier work, will not be quite 
happy till their verdict is pronounced.”’ 


—Mr. Walter H. Page, formerly the editor of The Forum, has 
made an editorial engagement with Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co, 

—The Century Co. celebrated on Nov, 1 the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the first appearance of its magazine by giving its 
employees a half-holiday, and by exhibiting at its offices all the 
posters it had ever issued, so far as they were recoverable. The 
collection included excellent examples of Eugéne Grasset, Louis 
J. Rhead, George Wharton Edwards, Howard Pyle, Charles 
Dana Gibson, Joseph Pennell, Palmer Cox and other well-known 
artists. 
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—Harper's Round Table celebrated its sixteenth anniversary 
with its issue of Nov. 5. Among” its ammouncements for the 
coming year is a series of papers on professions for boys. 

—Book News has donned a new and artistic cover, printed in 
red and black, 

—Bangs & Co. will sell on Nov. 11-14, 1,290 volumes of 
Americana from the library of a well-known collector; on Nov. 
15 a catalogue of 348 volumes of standard and scarce*books, em- 
bracing history, travels, the drama, etc. ; and on Nov. 18-21 the 
library of David Adee, containing 898 volumes of rare and stand- 
ard books. 


—At the sale, last week, in Philadelphia, of the library of scarce 
Americana of Mr. Polock, an old bookseller and bibliophile of that 
city, an interesting collection of imprints of Benjamin Franklin was 
sold. There were in all fifty-odd books in the collection, covering 
a wide period of Franklin’s career as a printer. Some bore the 
imprint of B. Franklin and D, Hall; others of B. Franklin alone, 
and still others—and these are most rare—the name of Benjamin 
Franklin in full, Among the prices paid were $50 for Cicero’s 
‘* Cato Major” and ‘* Discourses on Old Age’’; $120 for ‘‘ The 
Constitution of Freemasonry, containing the History, Charges, 
Regulations,” etc., printed in 1734, which has the additional interest 
of being the first book on Freemasonry published in America; 
$26 for ‘‘ Plain Truths and Serious Considerations on the Present 
State of the City Philadelphia,” etc., written as well as printed by 
Franklin; $23 for ‘‘ Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth 
in Pennsylvania,” three pages, 1749; $18 for a sermon by Gilbert 
Tennent, with the imprint Benjamin; $29 for the ‘‘ Recollections of 
Courtship and Marriage,” the authorship of which is ascribed to 
Franklin himself ; $115 for ‘‘ A Dialogue between Two Countrymen 
who met at Brunswick,” 1742; $95 for ‘‘ Extracts from the Min- 
utes and Votes of the House of Assembly of the Colony of New’ 
Jersey, met in General Assembly at Burlington, Saturday, October 
6th, 1742"; and $29 for a copy of ‘‘ Poor Richard's Almanac "’ for 
1757. 

—Ex-President Harrison is writing a series of articles for The 
Ladies’ Home Journal on ‘‘ This Country of Ours.” The pa- 
pers are designed for women, and deal with the workings of 
our Government, and various national questions. The first will 
appear in the December number of the magazine. 


—With its November number a special edition of Munsey's 
Magazine appears in a cloth cover designed by Mr. George R. 
Halm. This, we believe, is something new in magazine covers. 


—Herbert Spencer has added a few weighty words to the Cana- 
dian copyright question, in the London 7zmes of Oct. 22. He 
draws attention to the fact that the multiplication of centres of 
production, the necessity of setting, printing and binding the same 
book anew in different places to comply with obstructive laws, de- 
stroys the margin of profit, and will cause many books to remain 
unpublished that otherwise would be added to the sum of human 
knowledge. 


—‘' The Two Pages” is the title of Mr. Stanley J: Weyman’s 
new historical tale. 


—-The rather complicated case of the Bibliographisches Institut 
Meyer of Leipzig vs, Estes & Lauriat and S. E. Cassino & Co. of 
Boston has been decided by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 
The plates of the ‘‘ Standard Natural History '’ wereat issue, They 
were sold by the German publishers to the two Boston firms, to be 
used by both; but Messrs, Estes & Lauriat sold their interest to 
Messrs, S. E, Cassino & Co. The latter firm dissolved and then 
went out of business, the plates being sold to Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. The court holds that these different sales do not 
constitute a breach of contract, but that, as the contract is joint, 
all concerned in them are liable for the final sale to Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co, It decided, also, that damages are to be 
assessed, 


—Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith has réturned to this city after a four 
months’ visit to Europe. 


—The first shipment of ‘‘Trilby” to Australia was much 
delayed, and as a consequence the book was impatiently ex- 
pected. The 2000 copies were received on a Saturday morning 
and put on sale without delay. It is said that in consequence the 
attendance at church on the following Sunday was much smaller 
than usual, ‘Trilby; An Operatic Burlesque” comes from 
Buffalo, where it seems to have been performed in the Star 
Theatre last April. It took four men to write the words, but 
only one to write the music. 


Critic Number 716 

—A special feature of the Woman's Festival to be held at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Nov, 12 will be a picture-play, pre- 
pared for the occasion by Mr. Alexander Black, author of the now 
famous ‘‘ Miss Jerry,” just published by theScribners. There will 
be no accompanying text, but the series of dissolving views will 
be called ‘‘ Then and Now,” and will illustrate all the great 
changes in woman’s position. 
Mrs. Kate Bond, 230 West Fifty-ninth Street. 


—According to the London Literary World, ‘‘ One of the 


many interesting points in the biography of Lord Tennysgn will 
be the Laureate’s relations with the Queem. These will be best 
indicated by some letters which he addressed to Her Majesty, and 
which, despite their very flattering terms, the Queem has not felt 
she ought to withhold from publication.” 

—The one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Keats wag 
commemorated in America by many an article in magazines, 
weeklies and daily newspapers; his admirers toasted his ** im- 
mortal memory,” at private tables; and in at least one editorial 
room, his mask was set up, with roses and autumn leaves before it, 





Publications Received 


Acton, Lord. A Lecture on the Study of History. Macmillan & Co. 


Allen, W. B. The Mammoth Hunters. $1.50. Lothrop Pub Co. 
Ashe, R.P. Chronicles of Uganda 2 50. A. D. F. Randolph & Cor 
Austin, Alfred In Veronica’s Garden. $2. Macmillan & Co, 


Bagehot, Walter. Economic Studies $1.25. Longmans, Green & Co, 
Bagehot, Walter. Biographical Studies. ha by R. H. Hutton. $1.25. 


ae Green & Co 
Bagehot, Walter. Literary Studies. Ed. by R. H. Hutton. 


ol. 1,11, 111. ¢2.05 
each, Longmans, Green & Co, 
Bell, M. Spring’e Immortality. Ward, Lock & Bowden. 
Bell, Maria The Country Minister’s Love Story. 

Besant, Walter Westminster. $3 


$1.50. A.D F. Randolph & Co, 
Frederick A. Stokes Co, 
Benedict, A. K. The Fisherman’s Phila.: 


Daughter, Amer. Baptist Pub. Soc, 
Bonney, T G. Charles Lyelland Modern Geology. Ea. by Henry E Roscoe. $1 a5. 


3 Macmillan & Co, 
Bourget, Paul. The Land of Promise. 





F. Tennyson Neely, 


Browning Studies, Ed by E Berdor. $2.25. Macmillan & Co, 
Church, Altred J. Stories from Virgil. soc, Macmillan & Co, 
Church, Alfred J. Roman Lite in the Days of Cicero, soc. Macmillan & Co, 
Crockett, S. R. The Stickit Minister. soc. Macmillan & Co. 
Crawford, F. Marion, Casa ccio, avols. §2. Macmillan & Co, 


Davis, Noah K. Juda’s Jewels. $1.50 
Nashville, Tenn.: Pub. House of M. E. Church. 
Defoe, Daniel. The Fortunate Mistiess. Ed by G. A Aitken. 2vols. §t. 


Macmillan & Co, 
| age de Maria. Popular Tales. $1.25. Macmillan & Co. 
Ellis, Edward S. The Young Conductor, $1.25. Merriam Co. 
Farrar, Milman, Stanley and Others. Westminster Abbey and the Cathedrals of 

England. $3.50 Phila.; John C, Winston & Co, 

Fitzgerald, O. P. California Sketches. $1. 
Nashville, Tenn : Pub. House M. E. Church, 

Field, E. and R.M. Echoes from the Sabine Farm. $2. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
Gannett, W.C. The House Beautiful soc. Bustun: James H. West. 
Galloway, C.B. A Circuit of the Globe. §r 


Nashville; Tenn.’ Pub. House M .E. Church. 
Godkin, E. L. Reflections and Comments. $2. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
‘Grav, Emma J. A Golden Week. goc. ° Hunt & Eaton, 
Griffin, Walter T. Grandmont. ¢: 20. Hunt & Eaton. 
Green, W. H. Unit Charles Scribner's Sons. 


of the Book of Genesis. $3 
Holden, Warren. e: Human Brotherhood. 
Hubbard, Elbert. Little Journeys. 


J.B. Lippincott Co, 
$2.75. 
Irving, Washington. Tales ot a Traveller. 2 vols. $6. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
fay, W.M.L Farrar Year Book $1.25. E P. Dutton & Co. 
ewish Quarterly Review. Edited by Abrah & Montefi $1 
Maemillan & Co. 
Later. Jom. Considerations on Painting, $1.25. Macmillan & Co. 
, An 


on rew. A Monkof Fife ¢ 25. Longmans, Green & Co, 
Lindslay, J S, Baccalaureate Sermon 1895: Christian Citizenship. 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, §2.25. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Moore’s Complete Poetical Works. 2 vols. $3. 'T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Moffatt’s Pupil Teachers’ Course. Ed. by Thomas Paige. 

London: Moffatt & Pa 


Morley, M W. Life and Love. fs. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Nettleship, Henry. Lectures and Essays. Second Series. Ed. by F. Haverfield. 


Nordau, Max. The Rightto Love 1 50 
Ober, Frederick A. Josephine: Empress of the French. §2. 


90. Macmillan & Co. 
$99 F. Tenazecs Neely. 


Personal Memoirs of U.S. Grant. 2 vols. $5. Century Co. 
Potter, E.N. Washington a Model in his Library and Life. E. & J. B, Young, 
Rand, Edward A T'woCollege Boys. 75c. Thomas Whittaker, 
Raymond, Walter. Inthe Smoke ot War. $1.25. Macmillan & Co. 
Rood, Lily Lewis Pierre Puvis de Chavannes, §r. Boston: L Prang & Co. 
Roberts, Charles G.D. Reube Dare’s shad Boat, 750. Hunt & Eaton. 
Royal Natural History. Nos. 7, 8, 9,10, Edited by Richard Lydekker. < 
Frederick Warne & Co, 
Roosevelt, T. New York. ns, Green & Co. 


$t 2s. Lon 
Sand, George The Devil's Pool, Francois The Waif. Fadette. The Master 
Moraic-Workers. Tr. byJ.M & E. Sedgwick. Little, Brown & Co. 
Scudder, Vida D. The Witness of Denial $r. ¢ E P. Dutton & Co. 
Schuppe, W. Grundriss der Erkenntnisstheorie und Logik. 
Berlin: R. Gaertner’s Veriagebuchhandlung, 
geaie’ Frank Legends of Gems. 


ith R. M. St R. H. Ruesell & 
‘ . Studies in the Greek New Testament. ‘ 
Nashville, Tenn: Pub. House M E. Church. 
> ding, J L. Means and Ends of kducation. A. C. McClurg & 
. Felix, Marie Patricia m Co, 


i" Merria 
Steele, Marv D. A Ha y Life. Dayton, O.: United Brethren Pub. House, 
.M. W. Letter of James the Just, Ginn & Co. 
Stoddard, William O. The Partners. $1 50. Lothrop Pub, Co 
Tarr, ey Elementary Physical Geography. $1.40 Macmillan & Co. 
Watson, E W. To-day and Yesterday. Phila.: Henry 7. Contes & Co. 
Walsh, H.C. Last Cruise of the Miranda. §1.50. tiantic Pub. Co 
Whitthecds'R Da oo Sage A.D.F. Randel ph & Co 
WI ey Me ie. $1.50. .D.F. 
inston, P.H. American Catholics and the A. P. A. osc. Charles H. Kerr & Co 
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Every outfit should 
include a box of Yale 
Mixture, the choicest 


tobacco made. 


Marburg Bros., 


The American Tobacco Co., Successor, 
Baltimvre, Md. 








Soenof | 


Rich Laces. 


Duchesse, Point, Venise, Renaissance, 
Applique, and Honiton Laces, Lace 
Scarfs, Fichus, Bridal Veils, 
and Collars, Lace 
Trousseaux, 


Novelties in Made-up Laces. 





Hand Embroidered and Hemstitched Linen 


Handkerchiefs. 


Point Lace, Duchesse &» Valenciennes 
Trimmed Handkerchiefs. 





Ostrich Feather Capes, 


Boas and Collarettes, Chiffon Boas and 
Fichus, Tarton Golf Scarfs. 


Prsadway K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


JAEGER 


The Standard Underwear of the World. 


At Greatly Reduced Prices; 


In New-York City at our own stores only : 


176 Fifth Av., beiow 23d St., (MAIN RETAIL.) 


Branches: { 1189 Broadway, 8th Street 
eis . : Ser Weeden Walny Conteone ak; 


~ Descriptive Catslogne Free by Mail. 





HAKLUYT SOCIETY 


| (President, C. RR. MARKHAM, | ne Complete 


Esq. CB. F.RS.) The follow-| 
ing work is now ready for zssue to| 
Members: THE VOYAGES| 
OF | PEDRO SARMIENTO} 
TO THE STRAITS OF} 
MAGELLAN ; translated and) 
edited by CLEMENTS R. 
MARKHAM , Esq.,C.B.,F.R.S., 
Pres. R.G.S., ett., ete. 


The Annual Subscription is One 
Guinea, which entitles the subscriber 
to all the publications of the Society, 
Particulars of Works already issued, or 
in preparation, may be obtained on ap- 
plication. 

WILLIAM FOSTER, 
ffon. Sée. 


4 Lincoin’s Inn Fietps, Lonpon, W.C. 


‘*SOUTHERN HEROES.”’ 
SECOND EDITION. 


A new book, by Fernanpo G. CaRTLAND, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Ostavo, pe. 5S 508, 
Tilustra Cambridge Riversi 
Remarkable experiences of Quakers dur. 
ing the War of 1861-65, on account of their 
Peace Principles. 


Price $3.00, post-paid. Agents Wanted. 
Address the Author. 


Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid Phos- 
phate a most agreeable, grateful 
and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to 
the entire system. 








Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., says: 
**T have used it in my own case when suffering 
from nervous exhaustion, with gratifying results. 
I have prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed 
to do'good,” 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, BR. lL. 

Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 
For sale by all Druggists. 








EMORIALS 


Ph amar’ hey 4 
order only. 
invited. 


Correspondence 
J. & R. LAMB, 



















59 CARMINE ST., N. Y 

















NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Poetical Works of Thomas 

Moore, 

With biographical sketch by Naruan Has- 
KELL Do xe, notes and index to first lines. 
Two vols., illustrated with photogravure 
portrait and other illustrations, 12mo, cloth, 

gilt top, $3.00; white back, fancy per 
Gade. gilt top, $3. 00; half calf, gilt top,$6-00. 


Tom Moore's exquisite sense of rhythm, his gon 
ine warm Irish heart, his keen, flarhing wit, all 
make him one of the best loved of household poets 
The present edition has been carefully edited and 
printed from the author's own original ten-volume 
| edition in 1841. 


Keats’s Poetical Works. 

With, biographical sketch by N. H. Dore. 
Notes, appendices, index to first lines, etc. 
Illustrated with an portraits. 
and original drawings. wo vols., 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $8.00; white back, fancy 
paper sides, gilt top, $8.00; half calf, gilt 
top, $6.00. 

The text of the present edition is areprint of ‘the 
latest Buxton-Forman edition It contains every 
line of verse that, so far as is known, ~~ 
ceeded from Keats's pen. Portraits, fac-similes, 
and other interesting illustrations add to its value. 

London Idylis, 

By W. J. Dawson. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Full of try and viveasty very dramatic and 
intense. It is through such books as Mr. Dawson's 
that one appreciates the pathos and beauty of a. 
phen city like London, where there are more and 

eeper tragedies of love, heroism, sacrifice and. 
crime than in any other city in the world. 

The Hawthorn Tree 

And other poems By Narnan Haske 1. 

Dorz. 16mo, half leather, gilt top, $1.25. 


A representative collection of songs, sonnets and 
more serious pieces, from contributions to the Cen- 
tury, Independent, ete, 


The Making of Manhood. 
By W. J. Dawson. 12mo, $1.00. 


Heiptni suggestions to young men who seek to 
attain da have an over- 
mastering desire to accomplish some definite end. 


First Things First. 


By the Rev. Grorar Jaoxson. 12mo, $1.00. 


Sixteen practical addresses to young men in the 
very lines where they most need help and guidance. 











Five thousand copies of this helpful k have been 

sold in Great Britain. 

For sale b -— Sechertions or stpaid, w re- 
: ipt of price by the publlchers — 


Thomas Y. Crowell & C0., 


New York, 46 East 14th Street. 
Boston; 100 Purchase Street. 
LEADERSHIP means superiority. Continued leadership 
implies progress. Tacitly acknowledged leadership over 
many competitors shows undeniable merit, Tue Kemino- 
TON STANDARD TYPEWRITER unquestionably leads. 
Wrckorr, SeamMans & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 


DR. MAX NORDAU’S WORKS, 








THE COMEDY PF SENTIMENT, Clo., 
THE RIGHT TO LOVE, $1.50 
THE AILMENT OF THE CENTURY. per vol, 
4 LAND OF oa Paul Bourget, 15 fall-page 


gogrevings. | © “Be 
THe CH AN. pechenan & Murray. 81,25. 
o, Fans ne IN YEL R. W. hamber's wonderfub 
ER Stax va Thre. edition. 
FATHER STAFFORD, Anthony Hope's best story. 75c. 
‘ourt 
THE GATE Ty: OF DAWN, Fer, 
THE ONE TOO MANY, Mrs. 25. 
FORT FRAYNE,. CaptainChariles King’ s proenest success, 
$1, 6 Sith « edition, 
“a my VALUE, Grant Allen, author of “The 
1.26 


n Who 0 Di. 
In’: STRANGE COMPANY, Guy Eg Six full-page 
Duoweres TER OF se 
A DAUG 


* Bom, & 25 


Kina 4 yp ae to “ The Story 

of an African F, acl bi te. = 
A MONK OF CRUTA. Opp nheim. §: 25. 
RACHEL DENE. Ro hanan rum. 
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Handy-Bind nder 


To any 
The Critic first year, ith Bioder, ‘$3. 50. 








THE CRITIC CO,, 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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Timely. Warning. 
The great success of the chocolate preparations of | 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. Walter 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 







Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
used in their manufactures. 

Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


CHAUTAUQUA 

CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

S Oldest and best known in the U. S. 2s A UQ UA *” 
3 mile sere State N, ¥. Cc aaa Reading Circle Cc 


THE AMERICAN YEAR 
CONNECTICUT A systematic course in American politics, 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, | © *Deveiopmesr sings ilustrating the ° S 


Hartford, Conn. Re-opens Sept. 26th. _ Why not supplement your desultory read- 
Advantages of City, and ing by a well-defined course for the coming Cc 


Country. 

SARAT J. SMITH, Principal, winter? Chautauqua offers a practica 
comprehensive plan. 

Vet, Connecticut. 

T. MAR! ARET’S DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY 

ScHOOL FOR GIRLS reopens Sept. 18th 1895 Twenty- 

first T , D.D., 
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NEW YORK 
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Miss Etten W. Boyp, Pri ctually Spoken and Mastered in Ten We 









without leaving your homes ty the Meisterschaft Sys- 


tem. ssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in 
RIVERVIEW the pres- ence of the 
th year. ‘ 


: teacher, Terms for 
embership $5.00 for 
an- : guage. All 


ment Academies, and Busi: 
at Riverview by of War, 
JOSEPH B. BISBEE, Princi 

nswered and all exercises corrected free of 

pecimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send for 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO, 


oskied |) 10 WEEKS. 






















284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 
Buffalo Seminary. 

The forty-fifth year, For circulars, address 

Mrs, C, F, Hartt, Principal, 
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THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY | - 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA | ___ ROMANS CHOISIS. 
| A-series of FRENCH BOOKS, pure, of high literary value 
126 and 128 Bast 17th Street noe sepcesenesies ery  rypcnl printed in large type on 
P (INCORPORATED 1885) fo Bosra, by Mine ioe Obethile, eve pumas: 
D ANTONIN DVORAK | “oper ANeE | hag ag plicteteas Pee nals raga he & 
R. A : ’ Director. sellers, or post-p vt | on sovalne of price by the pub ober, C 
Scholastic Year 1895-96 WILLIAM R, JENKINS, 
extending from SerTEmpER 18ST to May tet, The faculty | 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), N. Y. 
b the f artists and instructors of America, | 
and it may be affirmed that no Conservatory abroad can 











day claim to so admirably efficient a corps of teachers. a LLL PvLrCaSr Pore k x 


& ag MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. BOOKS ‘When calling, please ask 
Rivarsipe Dative, AT for Mr. Grant. 
0 eed 
Ssth and 86th Streets, New York. LIBERAL bool, a ir ss Mr. ‘Grant. 
NORTH CAROLINA 4 DISCOUNTS | for qentesioan™ An yom: 


‘ = A fe re wn and special slips of books at 
‘ : 8 sent for 1o-cent stamp. 
Semarre Sane fai, Rae 2/9” wet 
erm e t 
begin September 19, 1895." sgren kore 
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a Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


\ facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 










































A cream of tartar baking powder, Highest of all in 
leavening strength.—Latest United States Government 
Food Repert. A 


Rovar Baxinc Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, New York, 
RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 


AUTOGRAPHS 


ano BOOK-PLATES 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN 
287 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 


A New Era in Bookselling. 
BRENTANO’S, 81 Union Square, 

4 an imp change of policy. Hereafter th 
will sell books at SWEEPING REDUCTIONS from PUB 
LISHERS' PRICES, Book-buyers will thus be afforded the 
opportunity to purchase from an unrivalled stock of Classic, 
Standard and Current Literature, at PRICES as LOW as 
prevail ANYWHERE, with the added advantage of prompt 
and intelligent service. 

ALL the BOOKS of THE DAY at LOWEST PRICES.— 
Foreign Books. 

Mail Orders receive aoe attention. 

Send for Brentano's Monthly List of New Books, Free on 


eee. Publishers, Booksellers, Stati 
BRENTANO S, Newelualetes ‘gt Union Secure, New York, 
RARE BOOKS—PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS, 


Wituiam Evarts Benjamin, te W, 2and St., New York, 
Catalogues issued continually. 


“THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Books 
Back-number ines. For any book on any subject write 
to the Book Shop. Catalogues free. 


A. S. CLARK, 174 Fulton St., N. Y, City, (West of B’way) 
deals in Books that are out of the common, as elso M 
sines, Catalogues upon applicati 


H. WILLIAMS 
25 East 10ru Street, New Yorx. 


Dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. Sets, vol- 
ames or single numbers. 


BACK numbers and sets of all magazines. For 
ice state wants to AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
Excuance, De Menil Building, St, Leuis, Mo. 









































Sarah Bernhardt a 


-“Recamier Cream is delicious 
for the skin. Send me another 











dozen.” 


For Sale Everywhere. 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYER 
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Sl 131 West 31st Street. || 
Ceca ctaneie Veer ddl PO 
PENNSYLVANIA fe fancent To Publishers 


THOROUGH "FRENCH AND ENGLISH Hows | (8P-M.) Damien hoon Manager. sat & 
Simctedeons Ci i hu “Mtiae EES B. H. SOTHERN 

; in “The PRISONER of ZENDA,”’ 

adapted from Hope's story by E. Rose, 





rench warranted to be s in two 
fae Bag + poken years. Terms, 


a Mme. H, Cierc. 


The Critic is read by people who love books. 
It is ‘* the first iterary journal in America.” It 
is not political, it does not deal in general news. 
{t is devoted to literature and the arts. 
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